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THE COMMBROIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Tiie purpose of this work, as indicated by ita title, "The Com- 
mercial Philippines in 1906," is to present in concise form a picture 
of comm.eK;ial conditions in the Philippines, past and present, and 
facta bearing upon the possible future development of that com- 
merce. Population, area, climate, products, transportation, indus- 
trial raethoda, and customa arc all so dospiy related to the subject 
aa to requite more or less attention m a discussion of the commerce 
and commercial possibihtieB of these distant islands, but these 
questions are discussed only in their bearii^ upon or relation to 
commerco present, prospective or possible of development 

The "United States ia a great consumer of tropica! products, its 
imports of articles produced in tropical or subtropical climates 
aggregating over 500 million dollars per annum The articles 
forming this commerce include sugar, toffee, tea, (acao, mdia 
rubber, hemp, jute, tobacco, fruits and nuts, spices, gums, silk, 
cabinet woods, dye woods, wool and hides ami many othw articles 
of less importance. 

The Philippines, located in the Tropics, are capable of produc- 
ing liirge quantities of all Drpracticallyall, of theai various articles 
At present their productions for export consist chiefly of hemp, 
sugar, and tobacco, and the aggregate value of then exportations 
has never, because of crude methods, absence of transporlation 
facilities, and lack of capital, exceeded 34 million dollars m any 
year; yet their possibilities are many times that amount 



The area of the Philippines is 115,026 square miles, and tiieir pop- 
ulation S millions and their exports 34 million dollars in value. 
The Hawaiian Islands, with an area of 6,449 square miles and less 
than 200,000 inhabitants, exported, in 1905, 36 million dollars' worth 
.of merchandise. The area of the Philippines is over 18 times that of 
the Hawaiian Islands, and their population 50 times as great; yet 
their present production for exportation is actually less than that of 
the Hawaiian Islands, whose geographic and climatic conditions are 
similarand whose natural powerof production is probably no greater 
per square mile or awe tlian that of the Philippines. Porto Rico, 
with an area of 3,606 square miles and a population of 1 million, 
exports about 24 million dollars' worth of merchandise per annum, 
or two-thirds as much as the Philippines, although its area is Jeea 
than one-thirtieth and its population but about one-eighth that of 
the Philippinea. In Poito Rico production and exportation have 
doubled in eight years under the application of American metliods 
of production and transportation, and in the Hawaiian lalanda pro- 
duction has increased thirty told since the entrance thirty yeara 
ago of American capital and modem methods of development and 
production. The Philippinea, in the absence of modem facilities of 
production and transportation, produce on an area of 115,000 square 
milea and with a population of 8 million people lesa than 34 million 
dollars' worth of merchandise for exportation, although the markets 



of the United States and of the whole Temperate Zone are con- 
stantly demanding tropical products of the kind which these islands 
might easily produce. 

The area of the Philippine Islands is 32 times as great as that 
of Porto Rico, whose exports in the Sscal year 1906 aggregated 
$23,257,530, against less than 34 millions of exports from the Philip- 
pines in their high record year. The area ia 18 timea and the popu- 
lation 50 times as great aa that of the Hawaiian lalanda, whoae ex- 
ports m 1905 aggregated 36 millions, or more than that of the Philip- 
pines m their high record year. The area is more than twice ae 
great as that of the Dutch islands of Java and Sumatra, which, 
after supporting a population o£ 30 millions, export about JOO 
million dollars' worth of merchandise annually or tliree times 
that of the Philippines; about 3 times as great as that of Cuba, 
which, with apopulation of IJ millions, exported, in 1905, 110 mil- 
lion dollars' worth of merchandise; but little less than that of Japan 
[147,6^5 square miles"l, whoae exports, after supporting a popula- 
tion of 46 millions, amounted in 1905 to 158 million dollara, and ia 
practically 5 timea as great as that of Ceylon, which, with a popula- 
tion half that of the Philippines, exported, in 1904, about 40 million 
dollars' worth of merchandise. 

of these facts, a discussion of not merely the present 
hut the possibilities of increased production of articles 
required by commerce and of transportation possibilities and needs 
with reference thereto is necessarily apart of a studyof this character. 



The United States brings into its porta from foreign countries 
from 75 to 100 million dollars' worth of sugar annually, and sugar 
is a natural product of the Philippine Islands; it also imports from 
75 to 100 million dollars' worth of coffee annually, and the Philip- 
pines have produced, under favorable circiimatancea, large quanti- 
ties of coffee of a high grade; from 40 to 50 million dollars' worth of 
india rubber annually, and there is reason to believe that rubber 
production is not only possible hut entirely practicable in the 
Philippine Islands. Fiber importations into the United States, 
including chieiiy hemp, sisal, and jute, amount to about 40 million 
dollars per annum, and these the Philippines are able to produce 
in unlimited quantities, with the possible exception of jute, which 
is still in the experimental stage. It also imports about 35 mil- 
lion dollars' worth of fmits, nuts, and spices, almost exclusively 
of tropica! production, and practically all of which might readily be 
produced in the Philippine Islands; about 22 million dollars' worth 
of tobacco annually, chiefly from tropical countries, and a consider- 
able share of this, used for cigar wrappers, comes from Sumatra, a 
comparatively near island neighbor of the Philippines; from 15 
to 18 million dollars' worth of tea per annum, and the opinion of 
tea experts in the Orient ia that the Philippines are about the only 
remaining undeveloped tea-producing area of the world; over 30 
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million dollara' worth of goatskinB annually, practically all of which 
comeB from tropical or Bubtropicat countries. Its annual importa- 
tion of 30 million dollars' worth of pig tin, produced almost esclu- 
Bively in that part of the world in which the Philippines are 
located, and of 60 million dollars' worth of raw silk, produced 
almost exclusively in countries immediately adjacent to the 
Philippines, euggests further possibilities of development of en- 
tirely new industries in those islands; for while tin has been found 
in certain parts of the island, and conditions in certain other parts 
of the islands seem favorable to the silk industry, little has been 
done in either of these lines to develop industries which are now 
a important and profitable in comparatively near by 



them 



rid. 



The future development of producing power, and consequently 
the development of commerce and commercial power in the Phil- 
ippines, lies, apparently, chiefly in natural products. In no part 
of the tropical world has the production of manufactures developed 
in any considerable degree, except certain parts of India, where 
lai^e sums of British capital have been invested in cotlon manu- 
facturing; yet India has become, with each year of her history, a 
larger importer of cotton manufactures, of which her imports now 
aggr^ate over 100 million dollars per annum. At present inanu 
factures form hut an inftnitesimal share of the exports of the Phil 
ippine Islands, and as the manufacturing industries are not de'vel 
oped in the islands it follows that manufactures form a very largo 
proportion of the imports and will continue to grow in proportion to 
the development of producing, expottii^ and therefore of purchas 
ing power The history of trade in practically all tropical countrie 
IS that imports keep pace with the exports and are composed chitily 
of manufactures and those classes of foodstuffs not produced in 
tropical countries Of the 30 million dollars' worth of merchandise 
imported into the Philippines in 1905, manufactures composed 52 
per cent and articles of food and animals 38 per cent; while of the 
exports from the United States in the same time about 40 ptr tnt 
waa manufactures and 30 per cent foodstuffs. 



Thus the conditions of production and conBuraptiun in tht two 
respective areas— the Philippine Islands and the United States— 
the one a tropical section and the other a temperate zone section 
suggest a natural interchange of products. The Philippine Islands 
produce tropical products in considerable quantities and mav 
iisly increase their production, while the United States 
1 tropical products, in large quantities and is steadily 
increasing tliat consumption. The Philippine Islands consume 
manufactures and temperate zone foodstuffs in largo quantition in 
proportion to their purchasing power, and the United States pro- 
duces these articles for exportation in large and constantly intre^s- 
ing quantities. 

The experience of the United States thus tar in its tra<te with its 
noncontiguous territories, especially those loeatetl in the Tropics 
has been that tiie growtli in sales of merchandise (o those islands has 
been coincident with the growth of their producing and consiim 
ing power. Tlie value of merchandise brought from the Hawaiian 
Islands to the United States is about 30 times as great as in lti/5 
the year preceding the removal i f tanff rtstnctions between thtse 
tropical islands and the Temperate Zont mainland of tin Unitcil 
States an 1 thi value of mtrchandiso sent to the islands tiom th( 
Lnitcd SUtes is also about JO time" as great as in 1875 The 
value of merchandise broutht from Porto Rito to the I nitcd 
btates IB now about 10 times as gieat as m tht year imnicdiittly 
preceding annexation and the lalue of merchandise stnt to lliat 
island from thi n a nland is nlso 10 times aa great aa m the years 
immtdialely prtceding annexation kas than a decade ago In 
these cases when, the United Stitts has become a large p inh-iser 
of the products of these tropical islands their production has been 



stimulated, and they have in like d^ree increased their purchases 
of manufactures and foodstuffs from the United States. 

These facts seem, therefore, to justify, in a discussion of commer- 
cial possibilities in the Philippines, a consideration of the question 
of possible increase of production and exports and of local demand 
for the products of the United States. 



Whether the Philippine Islands may become a great distributing 
center for American commerce in the Orient is a question upon 
which opinion is divided. The belief has been expressed by many 
that with the eBtablishment of the excellent dock focilities recently 
supplied at Manila, the erection of great warehouses and depots 
for American goods, and facilities for exploitation of American 
products the Philippine Islands may prove an attractive trade center 
for prospective Asiatic dealers in merchandise of the character offered 
by the producers and wholesalers of the United States, and thus prove 
a great distributing point for American commerce in the Orient. 
The fact, however, that Manila is from two to five days' travel from 
the great commercial centers of eastern Asia, over seas proverbially 
rough and subject to typhoons, coupled with the further fact that 
excellent facilities tor storage aud distribution of merchandise at 
wholesale are already offered in the now well-established centers 
of Singapore, Hongkong, Shanghai, and the coast cities of Japan, 
has been uigcd by others as an indication that the chief interest in 
the Philippines as a commercial center lies in their domestic com- 
merce and the possible great development which awaits it through 
increased production, and therefore increased consuming power, ot 
the niands. 

PRESENT COMMERCE OF THE PHILIPPINES. 



The t >tai commerce of the Philippine Islands in the fiscal year 
190f> was $57,716,400, of which $25,799,266 was imports and 
$31 QV 134 exports. Prior to American occupation the trade of the 
island was measured by calendar-year statements, and in the dis- 
cu'JSionB which follow, with the purpose of comparit^ present con- 
lili ns with those of earlier years, calendar-year statements are 
ne eniSirily utilized. 



Th( tjtal imporU of the calendar year 1905 were $30,050,550 in 
value against $14,250,717 in 1894, thelast year under Spanish occu- 
pation for- which f^res are available; $18,547,968 in 1884, 
113 "72 775 in 1874, and $11,522,974 in 1864. Prior to American 
occupation the share of the imports drawn from the United States 
ivnraged from 2 to 4 per cent, those from the United Kingdom from 
25 tj 38 per cent, those from Germany from 3 to 6 per cent, Spain 
Irom 8 to 24 per cent, China from 10 to 20 per cent, and those from ■ 
Hongkoi^ and the British East Indies from 10 to 25 per cent, 
bince American occupation the share of the imports drawn from 
the United States has averaged about 13 per cent (19 percent 1905), 
frcm the United Kingdom about 17 per cent, from Spain about 7 per 
Lent from China 13 per cent, from Hongkong 5 per cent, from the 
British East Indies 8 per cent, and in recent years from the French 
Eist Indies about 15 per cent — this laigo share from the French 
Last Indies being due to the heavy importations of rice from that 
section of the world consequent upon the shortage in rice production 
in the Philippines resulting from the loss of the carabao through die- 
taat, and the reduction in other imports resulting from the disturbed 
conditions following the war. This abnormal condition, character- 
ized hv a great fall in the production of rice, and consequently 
htavy importation, is, however, beit^ rapidly remedied with an 
increase in the available supply of catabao due to the importation 
of these animals under Government auspices and a retimi to do- 
me stie productbn, so that the importations of rice in 1905 amounted 
la value to only $6,745,975, against $12,652,382 in 1903. 
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The exports in the calendar yesff 1&05 exceeded thoae of an-\ 
eEirlier year, having amounted in that year to $33,4&4,774, againat 
$16,541,842 in 1894, $19,793,383 in 1884, $17,389,374 in 1874 and 
$11,264,476 in 1864. Imports in the calendar year 1906 were valued 
at $30,162,471, or nearly 4 million doUarH below thoae of the high 
record year 1903, when the total was $33,811,384, The exports are 
largely to the United Statw, ahout 40 per cent of the total having 
gone to that country in the calendar year 1905, about 25 per cent to 
the United Kii^dom, nearly 10 per cent to Hongkong, ahout S 
per cent to France , and the remainder chitifly to European countri i 

THE IMPORT TRADE. 



The articles forming the imports into the Philippine Islands are 
shown in detail on subsequent pages of this report, all important 
articles imported in the flacal years 1903, 1904, 1905, and 1906 being 
included in the tahJea. Other tables show the principal articles 
imported and the chief countries from which they are drawn. 

Tlie principal articles forming the $30,055,050 of imports in the 
calendar year 1905 include cotton cloth closely woven, $3,56b 766 
of which $656,777 was from the United States, $2,036,885 from the 
United Kingdom, and ?234,784 from Switaerland-, cotton cloth 
loosely woven, $924,562, ot which $42,979 was from the United 
States, $305,691 from the United Kii^oni, and $134,089 from Spam 
cotton yam, $958,760, of which $2,837 was from the United States 
$506,563 from the United Kingdom, and $174,037 from Japan cot 
ton wearing apparel, $98,317, of which $18,990 was from the United 
States and $39,010 from Spain; knit fabrics of cotton, $793,863 of 
which $11,725 was from the United States, f600,531 from Spain and 
$129,213 from Germany; cattle, $776,282, chiefly from China; flour, 
$770,012, ot which $522,865 was from the United States and $242,024 
from Australia; freah beef, $441,605, all of which was from Aus- 
tralia; illuminatii^ oil, $637,843, ot which $446,106 was from the 
Unitod States, $138,427 from Russia, and $54,176 from the Dutch 
East Indies; coal, $454,698, of which $290,123 was from Australia 
and $140,449 from Japan; opium, $739,419, of which $551,531 was 
from the British East Indies and $103,868 from China; boots and 
shoes, $401,749, ot which $200,644 was from the United States and 
$175,469 from Spain; condensed milk, $266,618, of which $98 770 
was from the United States and $119,152 from the United Kingdom, 
lumber, $295,692, of which $112, 702 was fiem the United States 
and $118,666 from Australia; hooks, maps, etc., $157,249, ot which 
$51,231 was from the United States; earthen and 'chinawaYe, 
$130,559, oi which $14,102 was from the United States and $28,920 
from the United Kingdom; telegraph and telephone iiietruments. 
$122,421, of which $102,098 was from the United States; steel radH, 
$193,300, of which $22,792 was from the United States and $169,727 
from the United Kingdom; iron sheets and plates, $300,844, of 
which $2,245 was from the United States aad $290,606 from the 
United Kingdom; structural iron and steel, $169,476, ot winch 
$86,042 was from the United States and $65,687 from the Umted 
Kii^om; iron and steel manufactures as a whole, $2,577,611, of 
which $1,125,204 was from the United States, $925,138 from the 
United Kingdom, and $296,749 from Germany; lard, $174,919, ot 
which $J7,499 was from the United States and $148,453 from China; 
canned vegetables, $66,861, of which $34,737' was from the United 
States; potatoes, $173,080, of which $39,063 was from the United 
States and $105,421 from Japan; and rice, $6,745,975, of which 
$5,335,060 was from the French East Indies, $468,601 from the 
BritishEast Indies, and $940,396 from other Asiatic countries. 

Tables on a subsequent page show the value of each article im- 
ported durii^ a series of years, also the countries from which leading 
articles were imported, in order that those desiring to know the 
competing countries supplying the articles in which they are espe- 
cially interested may have that opportunity by conaultii^ the 
tables in question. 

19256--07 3 



SHABB OE IMPORTS DKAWN FROM THE TINrTED STATES. 

It Will be noted from a study of the tables that while the shave of 
the Umted States in the import trade of the Philippine Islands has 
materially increased the share supplied of many articles is still com- 
paratn ely small, notably so in certain articles of which the United 
States IB a large producer. Prior to American occupation the share 
ol thb imports of the Philippines supplied from the United States 
seldom reached more than 3 per cent. During the period from 
1900 to 1904 it averaged 13 per cent, and in 1905 it was 18? per 
cent In the five years ending with 1894 the share supplied by the 
United Kingdom averaged 30 per cent, and in the five years ending 
with I'NM but 17 per cent. In 1905 it was also 17 per cent. In the 
five jLars ending with 1894 the share of the imports drawn from 
Sp-iin WIS 24 per cent, and iti the five years ending with 1904, 7 per 
cent Thus the United States shows a large gain in the share of 
the Lmj trts and also in actual importations, which did not average 
at. mil h as a half million dollars from the United States during the 
decade prior to American occupation, and have steadily grown until 
thev now a^regate 5J millions, or 12 times as much as the annual 
iveragi during the period 1884 to 1894. 

DiiN proportion ol less than 20 per cent which tlio United States 
IS supplying ot the imports of the Philippines, while very much 
greater than that prior to American occupation, is still in marked 
contrast with the share being supplied in Hawaii and Porto Rico, 
which ire now customs districts of the United States. In the case 
of Porto Rico, 90 per cent of the merchandise entering the island 
IS brtught from the United States, and in the case of the Hawaiian 
[sknds 81i per cent, the larger sliare of the imports drawn from 
fon ign countries in the case of Hawaii being due to tlie presence 
(1 a lai^Q oriental population, which draws upon China and Japan 
for supplies of food and clothing, and to the fact that the nitrates 
required for the sugar estates are to be had only in foreign countries. 

IMPORTS OF PMNCIPAl AHTICLEB, BV COUNlfelBa. 

An < xamination of the record of importations into the Philip- 
pines Article by article, shows that the failure of the United States 
to maki' a better showing in percentage ot imporfs, or a ahowii^ 
wliu \\ would compare favorably with that relating to its trade with 
Porto Rico and Hawaii, occurs lai^ely in articles of a claea produced 
in gri'at quantities in the United States and available for exporta- 
tion (If flour, ahout one-third of the total imports is drawn from 
\ustralui and the remainder chiefly from the United States, Ot 
tiesh iM'et, of which nearly a half million dollars' worth is imported 
annually, the entire supply is drawn from Australia and none from 
the Ignited States. Of lard, of which the iiiiporta amount to 175 
thousand dollars, only 171 thousand dollars' worth, or 10 per cent, 
IB tTiiai the United States, and 148 Ihouaand dollars' worth from 
( hina Ot condensed milk, of which 265 thousand dollars' worth 
was imported in 1905, about 98| thousand dollars' worth vms from 
the United States, and 119 thousand dollars' worth from the United 
Kingdom. Of closely woven cotton cloths, ot which the imports 
were % million dollars last year, less than two-thirds of a millbn 
dollars' worth was from the Unitod States, against over 2 million dol- 
lars' worth from the United Kingdom, which buys raw cotton from the 
United States, manufactures it, and ships it to our own islands, selling 
thereoverthree times as much as the United States; and this is also 
true in general terms with reference to vaiious other grades of cotton 
manufactures. Ot the total imports of cotton and cotton manufac- 
tures into the Philippine Islands, which amounted to $6,826,845 
in 1905, the United States supplied $866,098; the United Kii^om, 
$3,344,478; Spain, $965,298; India, $369,437 (chiefly yam); Ger- 
many, $286,856; Switzerland, $438,706, and China, $271,466, 

Japan, which is looked upon as a poasible competitor of the 
United States in the sale of cotton manufact"urea in the East, has 
as yet supplied hut small quantities of cotton imports to the 
Philippines, except aa regards yams. Of the $3,566,766 worth of 
closely woven cotton manufactures imported into the Philippines 
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in 1903, $22,9&4 was from Japan of the ?924,562 worth of IsoBch 
woven cotton cloths importtd m 1905 ¥4 938 was from Japan and 
the proportion in other gradi 'i wis wmilar, except in jami aid 
thread, of which Japan suppheil S174 037 out of a total importation 
of $958,760. while the United States supplied but $2 837 worth 

Of boots and Hhoes the share supplied by the United States is 
not as large as might be expected in view ot the fact that our exporfa 
of boots and shoes are larger than those ot any other countrj of tht 
world. The total importations of boots and shoes into the Philip 
pines in 1905 wae $101,749, of which $200,644 wan frim the United 
StaleH and 5175,469 from Spain. 

Of fresh meats, Australia is the laigest purveyor owing to tht 
fact that the prices at which fresh meats from the Austnliin pan 
tares can be placed upon the markets of Manila are much 1 «Kw 
those possible from the United States, the prices at whi h Austral 
ian meats are delivered in Manila being about thi> earn*, as those 
current in the United States. 

Of silk, wool, and vegetable fibers, the United State* is n t a 
lai^e exporter, and it is not, therefore, especially surprising thit 
only $33,802 worth of the $946,628 of imports of this gmup m 1905 
was drawn from the United States. 

Of iron and steel manufactures imported into the Philippines th 
share supplied by the United States is scarcely what would I e 
expected in view of the fa<;t that the total production )f iron and 
steel in the United States is as great as that of the United Kingdom 
and Germany combined, and that the total exports have grown 
from 41 miUicm dollars in I89fi to 161 millions in 1906 Of the 
1193,300 worth of steel rails imported into the Philippines in 1905 
only $22,792 was from the United States and $169 T27 from the 
United Kingdom; of the iron sheets and plates imported m 1905 
valued at $300,844, but |2,245 was from the United btates agaiii«t 
$290,606 from the United Kingdom. Of the total iron and ■ib'cl 
imports, amounting to $2,577,011 in 1905. the share of the United 
States was $1,125,204. gainst $925,138 from the United Kingilim 
and $296,749 from Germany, 

Ot wood and manufactures thereof, the share supplied bj the 
United States is about the same as that of manufactures of iron 
and steel, being in 1905 $206,819 out of a W)ta] importiti n f 
$497,145. 

in mineral oil the Untt«<i States encounters in the Philippines 
the rivalry of both llussia and Sumatra, the principal oil fields 
other than our own, and both lying nearer to that market than our 
own. The value of illuminating oil importetl into the Philippines 
from the United States in 1905 was $445,106, nga,inst $138 427 from 
Russia, and $54,176 from Sumatra. 

It can scarcely bo expected that the United States will e\er 
supply as large a percentage of the imports of the Philippim 
Islands as of those of Porto Rico. This is due to two causes— (11 
the oriental population of the Philippine Islands demands certain 
classes of oriental products, and (2) in certaingrcat staples of fond the 
supply can be drawn at much less cost from the nearer-by sections of 
the world. In meats and flour, Austr»lia,which lies much nearer and 
has excellent stoaroship connections, competes auccesstully with the 
United States, tbe prices at which Australian meats arc laid down 
in the Philippines being so low as to render competition from the 
United Slates impraj;ticable, while lai^e quantities of pork and 
lard are drawn from the still nearer market of China, in which 
considerable quantities are available for exportation. For rice, of 
which the importations have been very lai^e during the past tew 
years, the great rice fields of French Indo-China, Siam, French 
India, and the British East Indies are the almost exclusive sources 
of supply. The quantity of rice brought into the PhilippiiU'S in 
1903 was 737 million pounds, of which 474 millions was from Iho 
French East Indies, 102 millions from China, 91 millions fnim 
British India, and 58 millions from Siaia. 



01 the 30 million dollars' worth of imports into the Philippine 
Islands probably 65 per cent is of a class produced in the United 
States over 50 per cent being manufactures and 38 pel cent articles 
ot food and animals, rice being, however, included in the last 
mentioned class. The market available in the Philippine Islands 
for products of the United States appears to be, therefore, at the 
pie^ent time, about 20 million dollars, and of this the United States 
n w supplies about 61 millions, leaving to our rivals — chiefly the 
Unitid Kingdom, Germany, Spain, and Australasia— the remainder 
of the field. Of the imports in 1905, amounting to 30 million dol- 
lars 5i millions was from the United States, a little over 5 millions 
from the United Kingdom, 5i millions fmm the French East Indies 
lalmost exclusively rice), nearly 3 millions from China, nearly 
2 millions from Spain, a little less than 2 millions from BritJsh East 
Indies IJ millions from Germany, and IJ- millions from Australia. 
Tht total imports from Europe as a whole were $10,775,000, or a 
little more than one-third of the grand total from all parts of the 
world Of this Philippine market for over 30 million dollars' 
worth of merchandise the United States supplies hut 18^ per cent 
( ent nhiie in the Hawaiian Islands she supplies about 80 per cent 
and in Porto Rico 90 per cent of the trttal merchandise entering 
those islands. 



The report ot the Chief ot the Uureau of Insular Afiairs has the 
tollowing r^arding the imports of 1906: 

The leading item in reduced imports is rice, and the heavy 
decline in foreign purchases of this staple foodstuff of the islands 
from $7 466,738 in 1905 to $4,375,500 in 1906, indicating as it does 
an inirease in local production, may be <«nsidered a very satisfac- 
tory feature of the returns. These imports show diminishing values 
m recent months and a total for the fiscal year the smallest since 
1900 There is thus an approximate return to conditions existing 
prior to the advent of rinderpest and insurrection, and a practical 
supply of the islands' needs through home production seems to he 
indicated in the near future. 

\ further factor in diminishing imports ot 1906 is to be found in 
the effect of the passage ot the new ttiiff and the consequent stock- 
ing up in anticipation of increased rates. This was notably so ii 



the c 



e of ri 



.. . _ the months of April and May, 1905, and thus ii 
tctal f that year with what under normal conditions should liav<' 
fagured m the imports of the fiscal period of 1906. 

But eliminating the actual reduction of $3,081,238 in rice and 
$409 919 in opium imports there remains a diminished trade for 1906 
U. the value of $1,685,927 that does not appear to be entirely 
explained' by disturbances incident to the inauguration of a new 
tariff and must be due in a measure Ifl unsatisfactory conditions in 
the import trade and to the reduced purchasing power of the islands 
referred to in the report of last year. 

Among other imports showitK a heavy decline, illuminating oil is 
the most conspicuous, with a shrinkage in value ot $434,580, while 
the half-million-dollar trade ot 1905 in both coal and fresh beef is less 
by $107,000 in the former and by $80,000 in the latter commodity. 
Purchases of beer, distilled spirits, and wines drop off considerably, 
and the total beverage trade, with an' a^egate value of nearly 
$800,000 in 1905, is $143,000 less in 1906, Structural materials, as 
well as the miscellaneous schedule of iron and steel manufactures, 
show heavy declines, and the same is true of electrical and otiier 
machinery, their combined total representing a shrinkage of more 
than half a million, while cement imports are lees by $40,000. The 
reduction of more than $60,000 in reflned-ei^ar purchases may be 
considered in the light of a gain, being brouglit about as ijie result of 
local production by the Malabon refineiy, recently put into opera- 
tion Biter remaining idle lor a number of years. 

The six and three-quarter million dollar cotton trade for the year 
fumishos the most noteworthy instance of increased imports, with a 
total of 8325,000. Imports of wheat flour reach a value of $824,039 
and are larger by nearly $100,000 than in 1905. 

The most conspicuous item in this decline in American trade is to 
he found in that of cotton cloths, which represents one-third of the 
total. This is to be attributed to the unfavorable operation of the 
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cotton textile Hchedule in the tariff of 1906, amounting in effect to a 
discriminEitJon acainet this impoitant AniericEin manufacture in the 
import trade of flie ialands. The fiscal year 1906 about eovere the 
period of operation o£ this schedule, under which imports of Ameri- 
can cloths have declined from S700,000 to $224,000. The discrim- 
ination against American cottfln goods was more than corrected by 
the act ofCoi^ess approved February 20, 190fi. 

Other important loaacfi in American trade are to be found to the 
extent oi $171,000 in illuminatii^ oil and about the same amount in 
wheat flour— a decline in the latter case in the face of increased total 
imports tiiat servee to emphasize the effect of the active competition 
which American wheat is meeting at the hands of Austrcdia. In the 
reduced beer trade the United States is also a loser to the extent of 
576,000, American electrical machinery still holds the market, but 
amarkctreduced 50 per cent in its demands, in which the American 
loss amounts to $100,000. On the other hand, in the increased im- 
ports of agricultural implements and ot scientific instruments and 
apparatus, under which are included telephones, etc., the bulk 
both of the trade and the increaseiscredited to the United States, 
American gains in these schedules amounting to about $160,000. 

THE EXPORT TRADE. 

The export trade of the Philippine Islands is slightly larger than 
the import trade and assumps special importance by reason of its 
posBibilities of growth — agrowth which may be expected to result in 
corresponding increases in imports. Tlie total exports of the islands 
in the calendar year 1905 were 133,454,774, ^lainst $30,050,550 of 
imports, the total exports being lai^r than those of any earlier year. 
Prior to American occupation the value of the exports of the islands 
seldom crossed the 20 million dollar line and had never but once 
(1889) been so much ae 25 millions. In 1900 they aggregated prac- 
tically 23 millions; in 1901, 34i millions; in 1902, 23} millions; in 
1903, 32J millions, and in 1905, 331 millions of dollars, being thus in 
1905 fully fiO per cent in excess of the average durii^f the period, 
1885 to 1894, preceding American occupation. 



The question of the exports of the Philippine Islands seems really 
of greater importance than that of imports, because of the possibility 
of their very great development, their power of supplying many of 
the tropical articles now imported into the United States in large 
and steadily increasing quantities, and the probability that the 
increase of production and sales to the United States will be followed 
by a like increase in purchases from the United States. Such has 
been the case in a notable degree in the trade with Hawaii and Porto 
Rico — increased producing power and increased sales to the United 
States were followed by increased purchases of products of the 
United States. It seems proper then, in studying the exports of the 
islands, to consider not merely their present value or even the growth 
by which they have attained that value, but the class of articles 
Ijroduced for exportation, the world's demand for such articles, and 
the possibility or probability of enlargement of production in the 
islands. 



The principal articles now forming tho export trade of the Philip- 
l>ine Islands are hemp, sugar, copra, and tobacco. The value of these 
articles exported in the calendar year 1905 was: Hemp, $21,757,344; 
sugar, 85,073,233; copra, .$3,244,703, and tobacco, in all forms, 
-12,281,703, these four articles aggregating 132,356,983, out of a total 
exportation of J33,464,744, Hemp, it will be observed, forms 65 
l>ercentolthetotalexportBinl905; sugar, 15 per cent; copra, nearly 
10 per cent, and tobacco abo\it Gj per cent. 

Not only does hemp form by far the largest item in the export 
trade, but the growtJi in its exportation has been much more rapid 
in recent years than in any other article enterii^ the export trade. 
Prior to 1900, the value of hemp exported had never, except on two 
occasions (1889 and 1891) reached as much as 10 million dollars, 
having ranged from G to 8 millions per annum from 1880 to 1900. In 
1900 it exceeded 13 millions, in 1901 it was practically IG millions, 
in 1902 it was over 19 millions, and in 1905, as above indicated, 
$21,757,344. 



Meantime sugar exportations showed a decline.- In 1893 the 
total value of sugar exported was over 10 million dollars; in 1895, 
over 6 millions; from 1900 to 1904 the value ranged from 2^ millions 
to ^ millions of dollars, and in 1905 was $5,073,233, or but half tho 
figure of 1893 or 1883 and less than half the figure of 1881 or 1873, 
when the highest total of sugar exports from the Philippines was 
recorded, $13,970,243. 

Of tobacco, the exportation in all forms, whether manufactured 
or otherwise, has never reached as much as 5 million doll£u:s in a 
single year, and on only two occasions, 1866 and 1867, crossed the 
4 million dollar line, the avert^e during the last decade having been 
about 2 million dollars per annum, almost equally divided between 
leaf toltacco and manufactures. 



In 1905 the value of leaf tobacco CKported amounted to $1,367,212, 
and cigars, $892,561. Of the leaf tolracco ejtported, $866,756 worth 
went to Spain, and $386,469 to Austria-Hungary; and of the $892,561 
worth of cigars exported, $316,680 worth went to Hongkong, $129,520 
to British India, $106,401 to China, $95,015 to Australia, $81,505 to 
thc> United Kingdom, $27,381 to Spain, $32,846 to France, $14,956 
to Germany, and $14,114 to the United States. 

Of the sugar exported in 1905, amounting to $5,073,233 in value, 
$2,741,801 worth went to China and Hongkong, $207,241 to Japan, . 
and $2,102,023 t« the United States. 

Of the cojva exports, amounting to 3} millions in 1905, 2 millions 
went to France, three-quarters of a million to Spain, about a quarter 
of a million to Germany, 118 thousand dollars' worth to British 
India, 82 thousand to the United Kingdom, and 8 thousand to the 
United States. Copra, which is the dried meat of the cocoanut, is 
now much utilized in European countries for its oils, which are used 
in the manufacture of soaps and in some cases, inarefined state, for 
food purposes. 

Of the hemp exportation, amounting in 1905 to $"1 757 344 
$12,648,143 worth went to the United States $7 87'' ^ to the 
United Kii^dom, $387,375 to Japan, $375,738 to Australia $200 05'' 
to Hongkong, $142, 634 to British India, $31,520 to '^pa n and smaller 
values to others of the European countries. 



The present exports of tl e PI 1 pp n are th refore a all i 
value, confined to a few art les Thirty th e m 11 n dollars s a 
small sum, considered from the standp nt f general mtemat onal 
commerce and of this small n 7 a t ally tvo-thirds s a sii^U 
article, hemp, whUe the val f sugar tobacco and copra 

now exported is but a tr fl n ts lat on to international 
marltets. or even to the exports of the islands th ms Iv s It is 
rather in the possible future of these and other art eles that nttr et 
in the stndy of the Philippine commerce lies. 

The world's demand for hemp, sugar, tobacco copra coff e 
cacao, india rubber, tropical fruits, cabinet woods and ap c -s is 
continuous and steadily increasing. The demand of the Un te 1 
States for these and tropical articles of less importance practicallj 
all of which could be produced in the Philippines, has grown from 
140 million dollars in 1870 to over 500 millions in 1905, and the 
growth has been similar in other parts of the manufacturing and 
conBiiming world. 

Pra<?tically all these articles the Philippine Islands have shown 
an ability to produce, many of them in very la^e quantities, the 
measure of production depending largely upon the supply of capital 
fordevelopii^r^onsnow undeveloped, the application of modem 
methods to production, and the creation of systems of transportation. 
These posaibUities of enlargement of production of the article*! 
required by the United States, and bythe commercial world gener- 
ally, seem so important as to justify a presentation here of state- 
ments by persons who have made careful studies of conditions in the 
islands, and whose views as to the possibilities of enlargement ot 
production are thus entitled to careful consideration. 
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The report of the Chief uf thf. Bureau of Insular Affaire, War 
Department, has the following r^arding the exports of IBOfii 
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The $435,000 decline in exports is chiefly to be found in tin item 
tif hemp, though there are also reductions to be found in manufac 
lured tobacco and eugar. Increased values are to be noted in copra 
and unmamifactuied tobacco, the other leading items of export 

The predictions made concerning the effect of the disastrous 
typhoon of September, 1905. on hemp production are borne out bv 
a decreaae of 18,000 tons in exports to be found in the latter month" 
of the period under consideration. The average price, though 
somewhat better than in 19(K5, has been by no means safficient to 
ofisot the reduced quantity, and a deficit of $2,690,472 is shown in 
export values credited in 1906 to this normally most prospero s of 
the islands' industries. 

Copra exports to a laige extwit counterbalance this decl ne n 
hemp by an increase of $1,947,760 over the $2,000,000 trade cf 190. 
The average price per pound has also been sightly hieher in 1906 
France is still the leading purchaser and ia credited witn 60 per cent 
of the total. 

Sugar exports amount to 123,000 tone, a gain of 12,000 tons o?er 
those of 1906, but in consequence of reduced prices yidd a decreased 
value of $113,161. Of the total (juantity Hongkong takes 60 per 
cent and China almut 30. thou^ in 1905 these markets were subor 
dinated to shipments to the United States aggri^ting over half the 
islands' output. 

Unmanufactured tobacco exports show a value of $1,458,668 and 
an increase of $453,134. Export quantities increase 5,000 000 
pounds and represent a recoveiy from the much reduced fig ires of 
1905. Of this increase Austria-Hungary aypropriates the greater 
part and becomes a prominent competitor with Spain for the Phd p- 

S'ne leaf, these two countries taking about 80 per cent of the total 
anufactured tobacco exports decline from a Wlue of $993 669 to 
f931j232, with Hongkong the leading buyer. 

With the United States and the United Kingdom consuming the 
CTeat bulk of Philippine hemp, themore than two and ahalfn ill on 
dollars reduction in these exports previously referred to has been 
chieHy at the expense of the former, and this large item, together 
with ri^dncedpiirchasesof sugar, explains the shrinkageof $4,(88 bl5 
in exports to the United States to be found in the statistics 1 1 IWG 

TARIFF. 

The tariff of the Philippine Islands was jointly prepared hj the 
Philippine'govemment and the Itureau of Insular Affairs in Wash 
ington, and in this form was submitted to the CongrcRs of the Un ted 
States and afterwards became a law. The law, which treats of the 
rates of duty on a very largo number of articles and also deals xten 
siveiy with the administration of the revenue laws, is too loi^ to 
justify its presentation in this diBCiiSBion. Copies of the tar ff i lay 
be obtained liy addressing the Bureau of Insular Affair' War 
Department, Washington, T). C. 

TliB question of tariff rates on articles pausing between the PI hp 
pine Islands and t]m United States has been a subject of mu Id' 
cussion. The fact fliat the removal of all tariff duties on mer 1 an 
disc passing between the United States and Porto Eico and the 



Hawaiian Islands lias been followixl by a rapid development not 
only of the trade between those islands and thi United 'States but 
also by increased production in the islands and increased busmcss 
activity, and prosperity among the people has been urged m sup 
port of a proposition tor similar tariff relations between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands. Following the removal of 
<luty between the United States and Hawaii under the reciprocity 
act of 1S76 caiue an enormous increase in production especially of 
sugar for the markets of the United States, and with this came a 
similar increase m demands upon the United States for its manufac- 
tures and foodstuffs and the production of the islands is now prob- 
ably 30 timca as great in quantity and 25 times as great in value as 
that prior to 187' while the actual annexation of tlie Hawaiian 
Islands m 1900 still further stimulated production and commerce 
through the assurance of permanent government and a continued 
free intercourse of these tropical islands with a temperate zone 
country consuming tropical products. 

In the ( ise of Porto Kico, the openii^ of the doors of the United 
btates to Its tropical products has also greatly stimulated production 
and therefore business activity and general prosperity, and the 
shipments from the inland to the United States are now ten times 
as great as they were m the year prior to annexation, while ship- 
ments from the Uniltd States Ui the island have also increased in 
like proportion 

These facts have Iwen ui^(,d m reasons for the eatablishinont of 
similar relations between tbt Philippine Islands and the United 
fataf es not merclj that the removal of the duty on articles passing 
between Ihe islands and the govdning country would I'esult in 
incerased tr^e but that it would also result in a stimulation of the 
industnes in the islands and enlargement of investment of Ameri- 
ca capital and American enei^ in their development. The 
de nand for l^ielation of this character was rect^niEed in part by the 
passage bj Congress of an act reducing by 25 per cent Ihe duty to 
be c Uected on articles of Philippine production entering Ihe 
United States. A full application of the principle of free inter- 
change of commerce between the dependency and the governing 

ountrv has been, however, mged especially by the people of the 
islai d<) and was commended by a large proportion of the members 

f C ngre^ who visited the Philippine Islands in the summer o( 
idO-i As a result, a bill providing free admission info the United 
StatcH f all products of the Philippine Islands except sugar and 
tobicco, and reducing the rates of duty on those articles to 25 per 
cent of the rates now provided by law, and providing that on and 
alter \pril II, 1909, all articles the products of the United States 
shall be admitted into the Philippine Islands free of duty, and 
all Philippine products shall enter the United States free of (!uty, 
passe 1 the House of Kepresentativee during the first session of the 
r f tj ninth CoimresB and is now pending in the Senate . The act, 

n the form in which it passed the House, is as follows: 

AN ACT To amend an aot antltloa "An act toniporarily to proviile revenue 
111 the PhlliOTiine IslandB, and lor other purpoBee," apptovsd March eightli. 



Be It enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United Staiei of America in Congress aseembltd. That the second 
sect on of the act entitled "An act temporarily to provide revenue 
fo Ihe Philippine Islands, and for other purposes," approved 
March eighth, nineteen" hundred and tivo, is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

Sbc. 2. That on and after the passage of this act there shall be 
le\ied collected, and paid upon all articles coming into the United 
Ntates from the Philippine Islands the rates of duty winch are 
req ir d to bo levied, collected, and paid upon like articles im 
ported from foreign countries: Provided, That all articles wholly 
t! e growth and product of the Philippine Islands coming mh> 
the tfnited Slates from the Philippine Islands ahill hereafter be 
ad itlod free of duty, except sugar, tobacio and nee manufac 
t red and unmanufactured, upon which there shall be levied, 
ollocted, nud paid only twenly-livp per centum of the rates of 
I t> aforesaid: And provided fviiher, Tnat the rates of duty which 
are required hereby- to be levied, collected, and paid upon the 
prod cts of the Philippine Islands coming into the United States 
shall be less any duty or taxes levied, collected, and paid thereon 
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upon the shipment thereof from the Philippine Islande, as pro- 
vided by law. under such rulee and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treaaury may prescribe; but all articles wholly the growtli 
and product ol the Philippine Islands aduiitt«d into the porte of 
the United Stat«B free of duly under the provisions of thie act, 
and coming directly from said islands to the United States, for use 
and consumption therein, siiall be hereafter exempt from any 
export duties imposed in the Philippine Islands; Provided, how- 
ewr. That in consideration of the rates of duty aforesaid, sugai and 
tobacco, both manufactured and unmanuractured. wlioliy the 

?owth and product of the United States, shall be admitted lo tbe 
hilippine Islands from the United States tree of duty: Aiid pro- 
vided/urther, That on and after the eleventh day of April, nineteen 
hundred and nine, all articles and merchandise going from tiie 
United States into the Philippine IsLands, and all wticlea wholly 
tbe growth and product of the Philippine Islands coming into the 
United States from the Philippine iBlands, shall be admitted free 
of duty; And provided further. That in addition to said duty when 
levied, and in case said articles are admitted into the United States 
free of duty, there hImII be x>aid upon artides of merchandise of 
Philippine Islands manufacture coming into the Umtod States 
and withdrawn for consumption or sale a tax equal lo the internal- 
revenue tax imposed in the United States upon the liltp articles ol 
merchandise of domestic manufacture, such lax Ui be paid by 
internal-revenue stamp or stamps Ui be provided by the Com- 
miBaioner of Internal Revenue and to btt procured by punhage 
from the <'ollect(ir of int<aTial revenue at or moat convenient to (he 
port of entry ot said merchandise in the United States and to lit 
affixed under such regiilatiuns as tlie Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treaaury 
shall prescribe; and such articles of Philippine Islands manu 
facture mentioned in lliis proviso shall be exempt from paymi nt 
of any tax imposed by the internal-revenue laws of the Philippine 
Islands: And fromded further. That in addition ta the duty herein 
l)etore provided when levied, and in case said articles are admitted 
into the Philippine Islands free of duty, there shall be paid upon 
articles of merchandise manufactured in the United States and 
going into the Pliilippine Islands and withdrawn for consumption 
or sale, a tax c<l"3l to the like articles of merchandise when mauu 
factured in the ndlippine Islands; such tax to be paid b^ mt^mal 
revenue stamps or otherwise as provided by the laws in force m 
the Philippine Islands upon the like artides; and such artnlee 
manufactured in the United States mentioned in this proviso and 



States. All the moneys collected under this section as amended 
shall, until the eleventh day of April, nineteen hundred and 
nine, be paid over and disposed of as provided in section fotu' ol 
theact hereby amended, and shall not lie covered int.itheTreastu-*- 
of the United States. " 

" Sec. 3. That on and after the day when this act shall go into 
effect all goods, wares, and merchandise previously imported from 
the Philippine Islands, for which no entry has been made and all 
goods, wares, and merchandise previously entered without payment 
of duty and under bond tor warehousing, transportation or any 
other purpose, for which no permit of deliverv to the importer or 
bis agent has been issued, shall l>e subjected (e the duties imposed 
by law prior to the pasaage of this act, and to no other duty up(m 
the entry or the withdrawal thereof: pTOvidrd That when duties 
are based upon the we^ht of merchandise deposited m any publit 
or private bonded warehouse said duties shall be levied and col 
lecUil upon the weight of such merehiindiseat thetimi f it«( nir\ 

TRANSPORTATION 

Trans porta (ion is, ot coiime, an y.bsolutc nt "i.il\ f the d \^\ 
opnient of commerce. However fertile thi soil ind genial the 
climate, production is of little importance without some means 
of transporting the product to market, and the absence of methods 
of transportation has been and still is the chief ob^tacli 1 1 a ddil 
opment of commerce in the Philippine Islands 

The three great requisites (e transportation in the Phihppini 
Islands are: (1) An inter-island steamship system (2) small 
steamer and barge and raft facilities for the numerous ihort nvcrs 
of the various islands; (3) railways te open up the mtenor of (ht 
islands; and (4) wagon roads by which the products of the interior 
may be transported te the river or railway and thence to the ocean 
for transportation by the intcr-island stcamerp to Manila for trans- 
fer to the trans-Pacific lines. 
19256—07 4 



The importance of an inter-island system of Bteamcrs will 1h' 
realized when it is understood that the 8 million inhabitants of 
the Philippine Islands are scattered over scores of islands with 
a t«tal area of 115,000 square miles and having a coast line of more 
than 10,000 miles, while a straight line from the most northerly 
ia the meet southerly point is over 1,000 miles, and from the farthest 
east le the tartheit west over 500 miles. A steamer skirting the 
islands by the shortest possible route would travel about 2.500 
miles, and if running on the mail route recently contracted tor, 
starting at Manila and calling at way ports to the most southerly 
point of the islands and return, would travel over 2,0(W miles. In 
addition lo this, navigators must be thoroughly acquainted with the 
rocky coasts and channels and be expert in the management of 
vpsaelB m the (yphoons and other storms which prevail m this trop- 
ical region Mr John T MacLeod, m the 1906 annual number of 
the Manila Bulletin, says that the <Mst of operating coastwise 
>!t<am(rs in the Philippines is above that of any other civili/ed 
e^iuntrj due m part to the difficulties of transportation aboii 
noteel but espeeially lo tlie high iifct nt eoal meet of which at pres 
ent IE brought from Japan and Australia the wages ol employe fs 
whith are higher than in China for a similar class of boats high 
pnctB of steamer stores and the lack of harbor improvements 
wharves and facilities for loading or tliscboiging cargoes The*w. 
cimditions can be in manv pirlieulars improved ispieaally with 
the devttopment of toil m the Philippints (whuh le declared liv 
(xpirteto be superior in quality to that of Japm whith is now 
(hi (hief rtliante for ste-amihips in all parts ot the OricntJ the 
inipro\(inent eif harbois tlie, ninoval of dangerous roe,ks in pii- 
nagewj^s and the construction of lacilitiee for loading and unloading 
at less expense than under present exmditions 

The rivers of the various islands now offer facilitie's for navigation 
by small steamers over o distance of perhaps 500 or possibly 1 000 
miles and tor transportation bj bambe>o rafts for probably an equal 
di'itani [ It places not avaiHbli foi navigation by steam and this 
will be increased by Tpreiper ittintion to the development of these 
nifural facilities for (raffii 



(^liiuatic conditions in the Philippines make rood building very 
expeiiaive It is however, an absolute necessity to commerce, 
f ir uiile«s the products nf the interior can be brought to the great 
arteries >f transportation— the rail, the river, or the seaboard — 
and the merchandise obtained in exchange therefor transported to 
th intener (he commerce of tlie islands must continue small and 
its development bo very sl^ht. As a result the Philippine Com- 
mission m the eariy part of its work made an appropriation of 
$] OOO 000 for the construction of roads and bridges, which was 
expended under the, direction of th(? military authorities in repair- 
ing and building the reads most ne(cdi'd at tlial time. Further 
appr.ipnatioB8 wc*e made from year to year until there now exists 
some 300 miles of roads under the supervision ot the Commission. 
In addition to this, various provincial boards have undertaken 
and t.ompleled many short stretches of road and enabled scores 
f communities io transport their products to market. The value 
f road building is illustrated by a deve'lopment which followed 
the ( pi nmg of a short line of some 10 miles in the island of Luzon 
in 1905 where formerly it was nearly impossible to obtain access to 
the (.( ast during W(.t wetatlier, and hundreds of thousands of dollars' 
worth of cetcoanuts the chief product ot the country, were allowed 
ti go ti waste because of the absence of means of transporting 
them to market. In a wngle year since the re>ad was opened the 
exports of that section of the country have been doubled, the value 
of the land increased, and the industrial activity among the natives 
greatly improved. 
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Ra Iw JB Q the pr me ne e b tj f r r arh g thf nt r r of th 
lands At present tl e pnt re lengtli of ra Iwaje n (he alanda s 
approximately 200 miles all of wh ch are located n the sland of 
Luzon tlie nost nortli«rly alai d f the group aad lonsist ng 
ch efiy o£ a e ngle 1 ne extend ng orthwatdly from Manila t 
Dagupan The C ngress of the Un ted btates rpcentlj iitthor 

ae i thi" Ph 1 pj ne go pmment fo enter into a contract w th 
any ra Iway ompan rganizei pursuant to the laws of that gov 
ernn ent or those of the Un ted 'states r any State there t to 
conetni t anl operate ra Iways i tl e islands and to guarantee 

nterest at not to exceed 4 per cent per annum pon bonds ssued 
by such corp rat ns Iiin tii g the cont ng nt Inl 1 ty of th Ph 1 

pp 1 e government fo ?1 200 000 per annum i r a term not 1 
exceed thirty years th total jmoimt ot the bonds upon wh h 
intereflt may be guaranteed to be lim fed to the actual amount 
of cash n eeted n onstruct on an 1 juipment of the roads l] 
payments to be nade b> the Ph I pj i e g vernment to be a I n 
upon th r Ir ad ubj ct onh to the nort^agp or deed of trust 
g vei aa eecur ly for the bonds It s bel eved that the syale ii ol 
ralwayet I eslal 1 shtd through the above described I nidation 
and subsequent action may be the beginging of very great develop- 
ment of the producing power of the interior of the islands, by offer- 
ing facilities for the transportation of products easily grown, or 
produced from the mines and forests, which also promise products 
of great value. With a proper aid and encouragement to the inter- 
island river steamship traffic and the construction of railways to 
the interior of the islands will come a further development ot wagon 
roads, by which the products may bo transported fo the railways 
and rivers. This is being accomplished in some cases by direct 
appropriations by the Philippine govemmeait and in others by 
appropriations by the municipalities and local governments in the 
various parte of the islands. 

The entire railway system of the islands amounted prior to 
American occuijation to about 200 miles ot road, all located in the 
island of Luzon, of which Manila is the chief city. It is now to be 
greatly enlarged by the construction ot about 700 miles ot new 
railway, for which concessions have been recently awarded by the 
United States and Philippine govemmenla under the authority 
above cited. 

Advertisements were issued in Washington in June, 1905, for 
bids for the construction of railways under the legislation above; 
noted, chiefly in the great island of Luzon, which lies at the nnrtti- 
emendof the Philippinegroup, and in the Visayan Islands, which 
occupy the center of the Philippine group and are laige producers 
of sugar, hemp, and cocoanuts. As a result of these advertisements 
a syndicate, cotiBiatii^ of William Solomon & Co., bankers; Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt, and J. G. White & Co., ot New York; Charles M. 
Swift, ot Detroit; H. R. Wilson; Hcidelbach-Ickelheimer & Co., 
of New York, and the International Banking Corporation have 
^reed to construct about 250 miles of road in the Visayan Islands 
the gauge to be 3 feet (i inches, construction to be first class antl 
under government supervision, the first 100 miles to be completed 
within one and one-half years and thereafter nt the rate ot 100 
miles per annum until the entire lino of approximately 250 miles 
is completed. The franchise is perpetual and freight rates are sub- 
ject to detennination as provided by law. Surveys are already 
well in operation, and it is expected that the work of construction 
will begin soon. 

A concession tor the construction of another sj^tem ot roads to be 
built in the island of Luzon in conjunction with the existing rail- 
way in that island was granted to Speyer & Co., of New York, by 
which about 450 miles ot new road is to be constructed and brcii^ht 
into conjunction with the existing road. This will give railway 
transportation from Manila both north and south into the most 
productive sections of the great island of Luswn. No guaranty 
was asked by Speyer & Co. on any of this construction. The com- 
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pany is given twelve months to complete its surveys ajid thereafter 

t o 1 eirs n h ch fo mplete the first 150 miles, and agrees to 

mplete 75 m les ach year thereafter. The gauge is to be 3 feet 

n hes the qual ty of construction and material up to first-rate 
m I m standards w th due r^ard to local conditions. Much of 
th s road s ti I e n th form of short branches from the existing 

The>i roads f r vh h concessions have been already granted, 
w tl g ve to the Phd ppine Islands, in conjunction with the roads 
olreadv ex it ng ne»ri-\ 1,000 miles of railway, and the fact that 
more than one half ot these new lines are now proposed to be bnilt 
V thout r quir ng any g aranty from the Philippine government 
s ggesls that t ay be able to extend a guaranty to additional 

1 ncB n tie near tut ire vithout exceeding the limit Hxed by which 
the Phil 11 ne g crinent was authorized to guarantee bonds 
wlos n 1 interest ay reach, but not exceed, $1,200,000 per 

R -gard i^ radwaj-s the Secretary of War in his annual report tor 
th year 1906 has the following : 

In June an 1 J Ij last witli your approval and that of the War 
Departm nt c ncMsionary grants were made by the Philippine 
government, one to the Philippine Railway (tompany, a corporation 
of the State of C^)miecticut, as assignee of J. G. White & Co., for 
railways in the Visayan Islands, aggregating 300 miles ill lei^tli, 
and theother to the Manila Kailroad C-ompany, a corixiration of New 
Jersey, as assignee of Speyer & Co., for railways m the island of 
Lu7.on, aggregating 426 miles of new construction and 200 miles of 



road now in operation. 

The former of these grants — that to the Philippine Railway Com- 

T,<ii,>/_;mTni,„^ ii..i™.o™nt„i.„iv.nT)i.ii!v>«j., vommeiit, under 

cent interest, tor 
, ^ ' cent of the ascertained cost of the railways 

Ui be constructed. The grant to the Manila Railroad Company for 
consfniction, maintenance, and operation of railways in Luzon, 
a^regating 425 mil*s of new construction and 200 miles of existii^ 
road, was without guaranty by the government, but involved a 
change in the Spanish concession for 120 miles of railway and a 
release aaid waiver by the company owning the existing railway of 
all claims against the United States. Anyone familiar with the 
conditions in the Philippines must be aware that no real prosperity 
can come to those islands and no substantial improvement bo made 
in the welfare, education, and uplifting of the people until the 
means of intercommunication between the islands and between the 
various towns in each island shall be greatly increased. 

The most important step that can be taken in this way is the con- 
ntruction of railroads, for they not only in themeeiv^ furnish most 
imp()rtant intercommunication and transportation, but they also 
make possible, and indeed bring about, the construction of w^on 
roads. The islands are peculiar in not having good harbors. In 
each island thuse living on the coast have to travel far to a good 
harbor to embark thenuselves or their agric-ultural products. Kail- 
ways connecting the harbors with the coast and interior towns are 
much needed. The conditions in the Philippines with respect t<i 
railroads have been deplorable. Until 1892 tliere was no commer- 
cial railroad in the islands, 

Atthattime,underagrant made in 1887, the Manila and D^upan 
Railroad, extending from Manila to Dagupan, 120 miles, through 
the valley ot north Luzon, began opemtions. In August, 1898, 
when we took possession ot the Philippines, this was the only rail- 
road in an archipelago inhabited by nearly 8,000,000 people and 
witli an area of 115,000 square miles, ^'henit is considered that in 
Algeria, with a population of not exceeding 5,000,000 and an area ot 
184,000 square miles, there are about 2,000 miles of railway under 
operation; that in New Zealand, with a population of 860,000 and 
an area of 104,000 square miles, there are 2,408 miles of railway in 
operation; that in Queensland, with a population of 600,000 and an 
area of iHi4,000 square miles, there are 2,800 miles in operation; that 
in Tasmania, with 173,000 inhabitants and 26,000 square miles, 
there an; 120 miles in operation it will be understood what a lack 
of progre«is there has been in the Philippines under the Spanish 
regime. The English company which owns the Manila and Vaga- 

Sin Railroad was given a franchise to construct branch lines in 
ecember of 10O2-H3ne from the main line to C^banatuan, 55 miles 
in length, and one to Antipolo, 25 miles in length. These and two 
oilier short branches have now been constructed and increase the 
existing mileage to about 200 miles. The new grants will bring the 
mileage in the whole archipelt^o up to between 900 and 1,000 miles. 
The history of the English franchise and the character of the new 
franchises, the methods by which they have been awarded, and 
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their tL'miR aiid eliect, 1 cliHi:ii8ae<l in a report ma<le tu you in June 
last. Tl)(! BvndicateB to whi>m thcw cunetasions were granted were 
compoeud of men of the bighent financial standing, with respect to 
whose good faith and ability t* comply witii the terms of the fraii- , 
chiee and fonstnict the railways thyre can be no diiuht. Consider- j 
iag the hi>intatiun with which American capital goes into the ' 
Philippine ishuide, X think the retiult v cause for congratulation. I 
i have no doubt that with the construction of these railways, if the 
investment ahill prove to he profitable, as I hope it may, the exten- | 
sion of the railway in every direction will be only a matter of time. '■ 
They will greatly increase the exportation of hemp and cocoanut 
imd ottier a^ricuitural products of the island, and will onwun^e 
die production of rice. to a jwint where the amount raiswl in the 
islands will easily supply the demand for it, and no importal ion of i 
rice will theresJter be necessary. 

I am glad to be able to say that an arrangement has been made by 
which the govemmpnt h&a been relieved from the necessity for 
maintaining means of communication between many of the islands 
by a line of steamers, and private capital has been induced, with a 
prospect of subsidy, to carry the mails and maintain regular com- 
munication along presciibed linos with approved accommodations 
upon liieir ships. 



LAND. 



g shippii^, the report of the chief of the Bureau r>f i nsu- 
lar ARaiis, War Department, for 1906, has the following: 

One of the specific recommendations submitted bv the Philip- 
pine Commission in its report for the year 1905 was tnat the act of 
April 15, 1904, providing regulations for shippii^, be repealed, or 
that the operation of sections 1 and 2 thereof, governing the trans- 
portation of persons and merchandise after July 1 , 1906, he sus- 
pended until July 1, 1909. At the time of the enactment of the 
original act it was hoped that by July 1, 1906, the American ship- 
owners would have ample facilities to care for the shipping between 
tiie United States and the Philippines; but it became manifest that 
this could not be done. There are not enough ships of American 
registry plying between the United States and the countries of the 
far Orient to accommodate the Philippine trade, which is itself in- 
sufficient to justify the establishment of lines for its special accom- 
modation. It was equally to the interest of the American exporter 
and the Philippine consumer that the date on which this legida- 
tion was to become effective should at least be postponed, and the 
recommendation of the Commission was earnestly indorsed by all 
parties in interest. In consequence, by an act of April 30, 1906, 
the date upon which the coastwise laws should go into operation 
was postponed from July 1, 190B, to April 1 1, 1309. This date was 
decided upon, as it is the date the special commercial privileges 
granted by the treaty of Paris to Spain will expire. 

Tn the foreign trade of the islands the British flag continues to 
lead all competitors, handling on the basis of value about (H) per 
cent of imports and 7& per cent of exports. The Spanish flag has 
second rank in bo^ incoraii^ and outgoing freights in consequence 
of the regular service furnished by the Spanish mail steamship line 
plying between Liverpool and the Philippines. The German flag 
16 third, while American vessels are in the fourth rank, carrying 
about 9 per cent of the total imports and a smaller percent*^ of the 

Just to what extent the distribution of the carrying trade of the 
islands by flags will bo aEEected by the recent abolition of tonnage 
dues is unknown. The tendency of tbese port charges has been to 
make Man ila a branch-line station to the grand-junction supremacy 
of Hongkong in the Orient and to foster communication with the 
outside world throi^h this port. With free entry established at 
Mwiila for all comers, whether with large tonnage or small (ai^es, 
ilirect shipments may be expected to increase. With a harbor and 

Sort equipment, the finest in the Orient, nearing completion at 
[anila. this h^slation, which opens the Philippines freely to the 
main lines of ocean communication, bids fair to be followed by 
important carrying-traile readjustments as well as much improved 
shipping fecilities. 

In view of the small percentage of the United States trade with 
the islands carried in American vessels the further suspension of 
the United States coastwise laws until 1909, that otherwise under 
the terms of the Frye bill would have become operative in July, 
1906, may be considered fortunate, especially for the American 
export trade to the islands. Whatever benefits might have accrued 
to American shipping through increased freights, there wa.'' well- 
Srounded fear oi a serious discouragement to trade between (he 
United Slates and the islands and a preiudicia! effect on American 
oxports exposed to the competitiim of countries eiij<)yiTiK lower 
freight rates. 



The quantity of land available fur an cnlaigement of agricultural 
and mineral production is very great. The secretary of the interior 
for the Philippine Islands in his report for 1905 states that but 
3,209,000 acres of land in the islands ore counted as under cultiva- 
tion, while there are some 'V) million acres of land other than forest 
land, and that much of the 42 million acres of forest land has a rich 
soil and may advantageously he cleared and cultivated. From 
this it would appear that but an extremely small percentage of the 
land in the Philippin<^ Islands available for agriculture ie at present 
cultivated, and as most of that now devoted to agriculture is culti- 
vated by the most primitive methods there seems no doubt that 
the possibilities of ^riciiltural production are many times those 
of to-day, and that the agricultural products available for commerce 
and exportation fliould and readily could be multiplied tenfold. 

The Philippine socrataiy of the intorior, in his last annual report, 
says: 

The restrictions imposed by act of Congress upon the amount of 
land which may be purchased are preventii^ sales. Unquestion- 
ably the most haimful of these restrictions is the one which limits 
thi> amount of land which an individual may purchase to 16 hec- 
tares, or about 40 acres. It has been abundantly demonstrated 
that there is but one way in which the inhabitants of the Philippines 
can be taught modern methods, namely, by the force of example. 
What is needed more than anyUiii^ else is a number of farms scat- 
tered throughout the islands upon which such methods are em- 
ployed. .Many Americans would be glad to buy such farms, Imt 
under exiatii^ provisions of law are alwolutely debarred from pur- 
chasing land enough to make it practicable to do so. Cocoanut 
raising should become a very important industry in these islands, 
but it takes trees from six l/y seven, years to eome into bearing, ana 
but 75 trees at the outside should be planted to the acre. The 
average return under favorable circumstances may be estimated at 
1 peso (50 cents) per tree per year, so that the owner of a 40-acre 
cocoanut plantation must look forward to a wait of six years without 
income from hie trees, and must then content himself with an 
annual maximum income of $1,500 gold, from which the expenses 
of operating his plantation would have to be paid. In a similar 
way it may be readily shown that the 40-acre limitation abeohitely 
proliibits the establishment of sugar, coffee, hemp, rice, and cocoa- 
nut plantations. In fact, I know of no tropical crop which can be 
raised on 40 acres of land which would justify an American in pur- 
chasing such a tract and settling upon it. The amount of public 
land which an individual may purchase should be increased to at 
least 1 ,000 acres. There can be no doubt that the prosperity of the 
countiy could he further greatly increased if the restrictions upon 
the amount of land which might he owned or controlled by a cor- 

E oration were made less severe. Eepcatcd recommendations have 
een made in the past that the amount of land which a corporation 
niaj' hold be increased to 25,000 acres. I believe that no harm 
would result from such a provision, and that 10,000 acres is the 
minimum amount upon which a corporation could well afford to 
psialdisli an up-to-date plantation, equipped with modem mills, 
machinery, and implements. 

That land is still available in large quantities and at low prices 
is shown by the fact that Hon. Jos6 R, de Luauriaga, of the Philip- 
pine Commission, in a statement about sugar-producing opportuni- 
ties in the Philippine Islands, prepared for the United States census, 
says that "prices of available land vary according to quality and 
location from 92 to ?2.50 Mexican currency per hectare." As the 
hectare ia approximately 2J acres and $2,50 in Mexican currency is 
equivalent to J1.24 in United States currency, it would appear that 
the prices for sugar lands are extremely low. Lai^e areas are 
entirely unoccupied, and in many cases quite available for home- 
stead or sale by the Government, while in other cases much land 
nominally owned by individuals is uncultivated. 

Thesmallproportionof land in the Philippines actually occupied 
and cultivated is due, in some d^ree, at least, to the habit which 
prevails among the people generally of living in villages or towns. 
In all parts of the islands the people engaged in ^riculture live 
chiefly in villages and content themselves by cultivating but an 
ary; or at the nrosl., a few acres of land; and as a consequence, 
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thero ure cunsiderable areas lietwecn Ihaw various plantatioDB 
iincultivatetl and Tindcvelopcrt, while in other parts ul the itiHnds 
there are areas undeveloped because of absence ot population. 

The people of the Philippines arc extremely gregarious. Th< 
isolated farmhouse, h> familiar in rural sections throi^hout the 
United States, is practically unknown in these islands, whose m 
habitants almost universally live in village communities and 
largely Bubsist on such products of the soil as can be cultivated 
or gathered from wiid growths in the immediate vicinity of their 
dwelling places. TTie custom of living in villages is not due alone 
to the social, company-loving disposition of the people. It was 
tendered necessary by the la^lronism and the raids of Mores that pre- 
vailed thro\]^hout the islands for centuries. The piratical Miii'oa in 
earlier times raided the islands as far north as northern Luzon, until, 
half a century ago, Spain put a stop to it. These, with the maraud- 
ing bands of ladrones that have infested the most productive por- 
tions of the archipelago, rendered farm. life in the American sense 
impracticable, and forced the people to live in more or less closely 
settled commimities for the purpose nE protection and defense 
against the incursions of the robbers. This lias been one of the 
greatest obstacle? in the way of agricuitiira] development, and is 
in a large degree the cause of the numerous small land holdings. 
Anotherreasonisthegreat productiveness of the soil and the variety 
of the crops that can be raised on a small piece of land. 

The apaccfl of land between their villages are, ae a rule unpopu- 
lated, and these intervening tracts, frequently of grt.at e\lont are 
almost wholly uncultivated and practically uiiuacd except in a 
limited way for grazing purposes, or in the utilization of siii h wikl 
growths of fmils, vegetables, or fibcT plants as they produc Thf 
aven^ size of all farms in the Philippines is only 8! atres In thi 
United States the average size of all farms is shown by the mihUb cf 
1900 to have been 146.6 acres, malting a ratio as U. sii'c (I about 
17 to 1, 

Two other requirements for the development of the island ign 
culturally are iit^ed as absolutely necessary. One of thete is an 
increase in the number of acres which may be held by individual*" 
corporations, or associations of persons for agricultural purposes 
The existing law limits a single homestead entry to 16 liectar** or 
about 40 acres, and the amount of land which may I e acquirwl b^ 
any corporation or association of persons to 1,024 hectares ir about 
2,600 acres. This limitation, especially as to the area which may 
be owned by a corporation or association of persons, is believed to be 
a serious obstacle to the development of the production of great sta 
plea in the islands, especiaUy sugar and tobacco. Sugar can not 
be successfully produced under present conditions, except by tht 
investment of large sum.s of money for machinery for its manufacture 
from the cane, and this necessitat(>H the assurance of large supplier 
of cane to be grown and transported U) the contrail* under conditions 
which may be relied upon by those investing their capitiil and 
operating the manufacturing machinery; and it is by reason of this 
fact that an increase in the amount of land which may be held by a 
coiporation or association of [H-rsons is ui^^ed as an absolute nttes 
sity to the development of the producing pow-'r of the islands in 
this and other great industries upon whicli they must reh fir 
development. 

AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS. 



Mmdta heynp.—Tha most important product of tlio island? at prts 
ent is the fiber produced by the plant ifiwo textiles, known through 
out the civilized world as nianila hemp. It is not a hemp in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term, as the liber is produced from fhf 
loaf of a large plant similar in appearance to the banana plant or 
tree, wliile in most cases hemp is the lilicr extracted from the inner 
bark of the stem of a plant. Manila hemp, or "abaci," as it is 
termed, is apparently a strictly Philippine product, and holds a 
h^h rank, perhaps the highest rank, among the fibers of the world 



fur manufacturing purjHwes. It hae never been succeBsfully grown 
(.Isi whi R. The Philippine Islands have thus apparently a monop- 
oly of tin production of the most important, or at least one of the 
most important, of the filjcr plants of the world. AliacA has been 
inlrodiK ed from the Philippines into India, Borneo, the West India 
islands and eisewbere, but without success up to this time, and 
(lug failure to produce it elsewhere adds to the importance of the 
industry in the Philippines and to its probable great development. 
The opportunities for increasing its production in the Philippine 
are, according hi Mr. H. T. Edwards, fiber expert of the Philippine 
bureau of agriculture, almost unlimited. He says: 

Enormous areas of good abac& land are as yet untouched, while 
the greater part of the land already under cultivation might yield 
a greatly increased product it more careful attention were given 
to the varions detailB of cultivation. The introduction of irriga- 
tion will make possible the planting of abaci in many districts 
where it is now unknown. Tlie perfection of a machine for the ex- 
traction of the fiber will increase the entire output by nearly one- 
third, as this amount is now lost by the wasteful hand-stnpping 
process. 

In each successive step, from the first selection of the land to the 
final treatment of the fiber, the prc^ressive planter should have as 
his ultimate object the production of a given area of a maximum 
quantitv of superior fiber at a minimum cost. With the industry 
established and conducted on this basis, abacd will continue to hold 
its place as (he first product of the islands. 

The production of hemp has grown rapidly in recent years, the 
exportation having been in 1880 but 50,696 tons; in 1890, 60,530 
tons inl900, 89,259 tons; and in 1905, 128,474 tons; while tbevalue 
of hemp exported from the islands has grown from S4,931,S82 in 
1880 and $7,494,196 in 1890 to $13,300,841 in 1900 and $21,781,803 
in 1J05 forming in that year 65 per cent of the total value of 
merchandise exported from the islands. With the adaptation of 
mathinery to the preparation of hemp for marketing, to take the 
placi- <f the hand labor by which this is now performed, the area 
ciilti^ a(ed will doubtless greatly increase, and as the world is con- 
stantly demanding all of the hemp which the islands can at present 
jffer there is reason to believe that this industry may be greatly 
developed and the exports of this article may alone amount to a 
hundred million dollars in value. 

6im7 — Another plant of the hemp family which is likely to be- 
tomi an important fa^rtor in the wealth production of the Philip- 
pines IS maguey, or sisal. Sisal ranks next to manila hemp among 
the coarse and strong fibers necessary for the manufacture of ropes, 
binding twine, and other work of this character. The plant grows 
uptn a sandy or rocky soil and with small supplies of moisture, and 
therefore utilizes an area of little value for other purposes. So im- 
portant has it become in the manufacturing industries of the world 
that its importation into the United States has grown from Sj 
million dollars in 1896 to 15^ millions in 1906.. At present |>rac- 
tically all of the sisal imported into the United States is brought 
from Mexico, which is the chief producer at present of the henequen 
plant which is so closely allied to the maguey plant that (heir 
products are said to 1>e of about equal value. The production of 
sisal hemp has within a comparatively recent period made Yucatan 
oneof the richest States in the Republic of Mexico, and theexperi- 
meiits which have been made with the production of m^ucy in the 
Philippines seem to justify the belief that it may become,of as great 
importance in those islands as henequen has in Mexico. While the 
plant was introduced many years ago, probably from Mexico, it is 
only during the last few years that planters in the Philippine Is- 
lands have given attention to its production and development, and 
therefore only recently that its value as a fiber plant and prospective 
\alue(o the commerce of the Philippines have been realised. The 
machinery used for fiber extraction in the sisal regions of Mexico 
applies It is said, with equal satisfaction to the maguey plant in 
the Philippines. The plant, according to Mr. Edwards, is now 
found in nearly all parts of the archipelago and, in his opinion, 

offers inducements to the small farmer and to the planter with 
laige estates. While the future price ol fiber, as of any other agri- 
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cultural product, can not be predicted with any degree of certainty, 
this tiber is a staple commodity, the use of which promises to in- 
crease quite as rapidly aa does its prciduction. The growth ot the 
maguey industry in the Philippine Islands during tlie past four 
years indicates that it will at no distant date become one of the 
important agricultural products of the islands." There is good rea- 
son to believe that the heniquen or ms^iey plant may he success- 
fully grown not only in the Philippine Islands but in Hawaii and 
Porto Eico, and upon lands now considered of little value for other 
purposes, and in most cases so located that transportation from the 
plantation to market can be had almost entirely by water. These 
conditions seem to uffar opportunities for the production in our 
own islands of the large quantities of sisal now imported from for- 
eign countries at a cost of 15 million dollars ]ier annum, an im^xir- 
tation which is growing so rapidly ati to si^es) that the total market 
offered to our islands may reach a much lai^r sum within a com- 
paratively short time, while the demand in other countries is pro- 
portionately as great as in the United States. Cei'tainly there seems 
good reason to assert that the fiber industries of the Philippine 
Islands may, if properly developed and cared for, find markets 
for a hundred million dollftrs & year for their products. 

Prof. DeanO. Worcester, amember of the Philippine (Vimmisaion, 
who has had long experience in the islands, says of the maguey or 
sisEil plant, in a discussion of the prospective importance of that 
fiber in the Philippine Islands: 

This valuable plant, from different varieties of which are derived 
commercial fibers variously known as maguey, heniquen, and sisal, 
is a native of desert regions, and when once 'established is not 
injured by the severest droughts ever experienced in the Philippine 
Islands, the only effect of sudi loi^-continued periods of dry weather 
aa occur here being to increase the percentage of fiber which the 
leaves contain. 

>» Maguey has a further advantage over abacfi in that it can not be 
blown down or uprooted by violent winds. It has no known insect 
enemies of importance. In very exceptiouEd instances plants mn 
be observed with acme of their leaves perforated by the great beetle 
which often attacks the trunks and leaves ot g[rowing cocoan it 
trees, but the plants are so rarely attacked by this insect that tin 
damage causedTis of insignificant importance. 

Another great advance incident to mt^ey culture is that it 
may be grown upon soil so sandy and poor that it is absolulelj 
worthless for the production of any other valuable crop. The plants 
grow well even m fissures in bare limestone rock, and the idial 
mi^ey aoU is a light loam composed of leaf mold and decomposed 
limestone. If fragments of undecutnposed limestone are present in 
abundance, so much the better. I have seen splendidly developed 
mieuey plante growing in pure beach sand on the coast of Mindoro 
andTablas. 

The cultivation of the soil before planting it with m^uey is not 
neceesary. It suffices to clear away the brush and grass with the 
bolo, and after planting to repeat this operation two or throe lim<s 
a year. 

In many parts of the Philippines conditions are ideal for maguey 
production. While the plants will, without suffering severely, 
stand periods of drought longer than any which have ever occurred 
in these islands, they roach their best development if watered by 
occasional periods ol rain. Our rainy season not only renders it 
certain that young plaiitu newly set out will speedily and firmly 
establish themselves, but assures the production by old plants of 
large crops of long leaves, while the occurrence of a well-marked 
dry season renders it et|ually certain that these leaves will pnwiuce 
a good percenla^ of high-grade fiber. 

Anyone familiar with local conditions in the islan<.ls wiU certainly 
regdize that Cebu, Siquiior, and Bohol offer ideal condii' — ' " 



maguey cultivation. Cebu has a thick cap of limestone pock 
tending over the greater part of the island. In some places 
limestone cap is left entirely exposed, but as a rule it ia covered by 






thin layer of soil composed of leaf mold and decomposed limest" 
Conditions in Bohol are very similar to those in Cebu. Siqiiljor is 
one solid mass of limestone so recently upheaved from below tlie 
sea that comparatively little soil has yet been formed. 

Labor conditions in these islands are very favorable to the estab- 
lishment of the maguey industry. Siquijor has 434 inhabitants to 
the square mile, Cebu 33G, and Bohol 169, while the average density 
of population for the islands is but 67 to tlie square mile. The 
people of Cebu and Bohol are esjwcially noted for their industry, 
while the inhabitants of all three islands are naturally orderly ana 
law-abidit^. 
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It should not, however, be imagined that the area in which 
maguey culture can be successfully carried on is limited to two or 
three provinces. With the exception of Benguet, Lapanto-Bonfoc, 
Nueva Vizcaya, Tarlac, and Nueva Ecija, every province in the 
Philippine Islands has a more or less extensive coast line. The 
sandy soil usually to be found along or near the seashore produces 
excellent maguey, while in the gi'oat interior plains of Cagayan and 
Isabela there are enormous areas admirably adapted to the growing 
ot this valuable fiber plant. Every one of the important abaca- 
producing provinces might gi-ovi maguey as well and its inhabitants 
would thus be insured against the danger of finding themselves left 
without resources during periods of long continued drought or after 
violent typhoons. 

The returns from maguey culture are good as well as certain. The 
production of sisal has within a comparatively few years made Yuca- 
tan one of the richest States in the Republic of Mexico. 

The demand for this fiber in the United States, where it is used for 
the manufacture of reaper twine, is constantly increasing. The 
imports in 1894 were valued at $3,742,073 gold, while in 1904 they 
had increased to f 15,935,555 gold, an increase of 325 per cent in ten 

The annua] yield of fiber per acre in Yucatan and Hawaii seems to 
be about 1,000 pounds. 

Juie. — Another fiber of which the importations into the United 
States are large is jute, the total value of its importations ranging 
from 2 million dollars in 1S96 to Hi millions in I90G. Whether this 
plant can be successfully produced in the Philippines or other of our 
own islands is uncertain. Experiments which have been made in 
llie Philippines have not thus far proved fBtisfactory, and the world 
is at present chiefly dependent upon India for jute. 

A table showii^ the quantity and value of hemp exported from the 
Philippine Islands by years from 1854 to 1905, and the percentage 
which hemp formed of the total exports in each year named will be 
found on page 30. 

SUGAR. 

Sugar IS perhaps the next important article after hemp in the pro- 
duction present and prospective, of the islands. The exportation 
of copra the dried meat ot the cocoanut, has in recent years nearly 
( (pilled and in some cases exceeded that ot sugar, but the enormous 
and permanent demand of the world for sugar, contrasted with the 
limited areas now producing that article, suggests that any natural 
Bugar producing area, if properly supplied with capital, labor, and 
tranaportation facilities, may be assured of permanent and constant- 
h expanding raarketa. The world'a consumption ot sugar has grown 
frjin less than 3 million tons in 1875 to 41 millions in 1885, over 
8 millions in 1895, and 12 millions in 1905. The money sent out of 
the United States in the purchase of sugar required in excess of the 
produclsot our own farms and plantations has grown from 31 million 
dollars in 1860 to 57 millions in 1870, 80 millions in 1880, 96 millions 
in 1890, 100 millions in 1900, and 144 miUions in 1905, including in 
these latter figures the sugar brought from Porto Rico and the 
Hawaiian Islands and amounting to 4G million dollars in value. 

The production ot sugar in the Philippine Islands has never at its 
veryh^heat figure exceeded 350,000 tons, nor is the present produc- 
tion tor export more than 100,000 tons annually. The United Stales 
demands annually 2 miUion tons and the whole world demands 
over 12 millione. The possibilities of production are considered 
far in excess of that at the present time, and there is good reason to 
believe that the sugar exports of the Philippines, which in 1906 were 
but 5 million dollars in value, may reach several times that figure with 
Uie introduction of modem machinery tor production, the enlarge- 
ment ot the area which sngar-producii^ estates may control, and the 
bringing into cultivation of huge sugar areas not now utilized. The 
machinery at present used for extracting the juice from the cane is 
reported by those who have had opportunity to examine it aa in 
practically all cases ot an extremely primitive character, not only 
losing large quantities of the juice and consequently of the sugar, 
but requiring the uae of expensive fuel for the reduction of the juice 
to sugar; while in tliecane-sugarislandaandcountrit* where modem 
methods are adopted the entire fuel supply is obtained from the 
bagasse or stalk of the cane from which the moisture is so completely 
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extracted in its paaaage between the rollera that it is immediately 
available for fuel. In Porto Rico, in Cuba, and in Hawaii the stalks 
of the cans after leaving the roUera supply suiBcient (uel ior the 
entire work of evaporating the juice and turning it into sugar. 

Hon, Jose de Luzuriaga, of the Philippine Commission, in a chap- 
ter on sugar production in the Philippines, prepared for the Census, 

' After the period of progresB in the cultivation of sugar cane in 
the PhilippineB, which reached its greatest development in 189S, 
had paaBea, a decline set in which continued until 1895, followed 
by a depression from which the industry has been unable to recover. 
Itis depression ia due to the vicissitudes agriculture has experi- 
enced, caused, first, by the competition of beet sugar; second, by 
the growth of hemp and cocoanut plantations, which have taken 
away considerable numbers of laborers from sugar estates; third, to 
the continual fluctuations in the price of Bi:^ar; and, last, to the 
WW, the rinderpest, the cholera, miasmatic fevers, famine, and the 
locuBte, which brought ruin to many plantations and a complete 
depression in the cultivation of the cane in nearly all of the su^ar- 
producing provinces. In the period prior to 1893, under the aua- 

Eices of peace, and when backed by the financial help extended 
y houses which lent money and furnished machinery on the crops, 
the cultivation of cane made rapid progress during a period of not 
quite thiri^y years. If tile sugar industry has fallen into decny 
after reaching a h^h degree of prosperity in these islands, it is 
undoubtedly because of Uie overwhelming misfortunes which the 
planter is unable to withstand, in view of the fact that there are no 
bfinkir^ or loan institutions here to which he can turn for relief. 

While thequantityof sugar proiluced in the Philippine Islands 
has never been sufficient to permit the exportation of more than 
753 million pounds at the highest and 239 million pounds in 1905, 
it is believed that the production may be considerably increased 
both by the application of modem methods to the lands now culti- 
vated, and by bringing under cultivation large quantities of addi- 
tional available land. Even if this were done, however, it seems 
scarcely probable tliat the production would be sufHcient to supply 
any considerable share of the demand of the United States tor 
sugars of foreign production, since the entire quantity of si^ar 
exported from the Philippine Islands to all parta of the world in 
1905 only equaled 6 per cent of that brought into tlie UnitcHl States 
from fore^n countries, not including in this figure the quantity 
brought from Hawaii and Porto Rico, and the quantity exported 
from the Philippines in the year of theirhighest exportations was 
lea8 than one-fifth of that brought from foreign countries to the 
United Slates in the fiscal year 1906. The total value of sugai 
exported from the Philippine Islands to all parts of the world m 
1905 was but about 3 per cent o£ the value of sugar brought into the 
United States tram fore^n countries in that year, 

A table on page 31 shows the quantity of sugar exported Irom 
the Philippine Islands from 1854 (o 1906 and the share which sugar 
formed of the total value of the exports in each year named It 
will be uoted that in the period irom 1860 to 1890 the share which 
sugar formed of the total exportation ranged from 25 to 50 per cent 
and in two or tlireo years exceeded 50 per cent of the total exports 
while in the period since 1900 it has formed only from 10 to 15 per 
cent of the total exports, and the quantity exported has fallen 
from about 700 million;ponnds in 1895 to 2.^9 million pi)und9 in 1905 



Tobacco is classed liy the recent census iJ the Philippines an the 
third agricultural product of the islands in point of C'ommercial 
importance. Originally introduced from America into the Philip- 
pine Islands by Spanish missionaries in the latter part of the "ix- 
teenth century, its cultivation has extended throughout the grtui 
of islands, but is espiicially grown in the northern part of the n st 
northerly island, Luzon. The consumption ainoi^ the iilalil 
ants of the Philippine Islands Is large, and as a conseciuen e th 
quantity available for exportation is comparatively small. I av ^ 
at no time in the last thirty years nwhed as much as $3,000 000 in 
value, while in many years the total value of leaf and manufactured 
tobacco exported was less than (2,000,000. Moat of this article 



exported goes in the natural form, the total value of leaf tobacco 
sent out of the islands in 1905 being $1,367,212, of cigars, $892,561, 
and of cigarettes, fl4,250. Of the leaf tobacco exported, $866,756 
in value went to Spain and 1386,469 to Austria-Hungary, while 
none Was sent to the United States, Of the 1892,561 worth of cigars 
exported, 1316,680 went lo Hongkong, $106,401 to China, $129,529 
to British India, (95,015 to Australia, 181,505 to the United King- 
dom, $27,381 to Spain, $22,846 to France, and $14,114 to the United 
States. 

While the area of land available for the cultivation of tobacco is 
much greater than that now utilised for that purpose, the greatest 
interest in the development of that industry, from the standpoint 
of the United States at least, lies in the possibility of production in 
the Philippine Idands of wrapper tobacco of the character now 
imported from Sumatra, which lies at a comparatively short dis- 
tance from the Philippines, 

A table on page 31 shows the quantity and value of tobacco ex- 
ported from the Philippine Islands from 1854 to 1905. 



The cocoanut and its products now form a considerable and rap- 
idly increasing percent;^ of the exports from the Philippine Islands. 
Copra, or the dried meat of the cocoanut, now ranks third in the 
total exports of the islands. Prior to 1890 the value of this wticle 
esporti^l was very small, having on only two occasions exceeded 
100 thousand dollars. In 1892, however, the value was three- 
quarters of a million dollars; in 1894, over 1 million; in 1905 it was 
13,244,703, and in the fiscal year 1900, $4,043,115. This large growth 
in the exportation of copra is due to the developments of recent 
years, by which the nuts may be readily transported in a dried or 
dewicated state to those countries which have facilities for utilizing 
the oil tor manufacturii^ purposes. From it cocoanut oil and cocoa 
butter are manufactured, and the residuum, after expression of the 
oil, is an excellent food for stock, with many of the nutritive prop- 
erties of co1ton-seed oil cake. It is largely utilined in European 
countries for manufacturing, and of the 3i million dollars' worth of 
copra sent out of the Philippine Islands in 1905, over 2 million 
dollars' worth went to France, three-fourths of a million dollars' 
worth to Spain, a quarter of a million dollars' worth lo Germany, 
over lOO thousand dollars worth to India, and 82 thousand dollars' 
ivi rth to the United Kingdom, while but 8 thousand dollars' worth 
was sent to the United States. The Philippine Census, discussii^ 
this mdustry, says that copra, while ranking fourth m value of 
exported commodities, is a comparatively new product and bids 
tair to become of much greater relative importance in the commerce 
of tin Philippines than at present. Formerly the dncd meat of 
the cocoanut was not exported, but the nuts themsehes were 
shippi'd in limited quantities, and owii^ to the lack of detad and 
faulty classification the share which copra formed of the total 
experts of cocoanuts can not be determined prior to American 
iM cupation, as no distinction was, under Spanish rule, made in the 
custom house records between exports of the nuts and of the dried 
meat In no year prior to 1894 did the exports of cocoanuts and 
ctpra combined reach 1 million dollars in value. 

The Philippine Islands are especially adapted to the production 
of cocoanuts, and with the recent development of science by which 
it is 90 much used for foodstuffs and in manufactures, its importance 
as an element ol industry and commerce in the islands assumes new 
proportions and promises lo develop very greatly as a producer of 
wealth »nd as a factor in the commerce of the islands, Mr, William 
S I yon, of the Philippine bureau of s^iculture, in chaige of the 

kvisi n of plant industry in the Philippine Islands, in a recently 
published discussion of this subject, says that chemical science has 
w thm the past decade produced from the cocoanut a series of food 
produ ts whose manufacture has revolutionized industry and 
placed the business of the manufacturer and producer upon a plane 
of prosperity never before enjoyed. Until recent years the demand 
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for the meat of the cocoanut or its pmchicta was limited to Urn ubbb 
of soap boilers and confectioners, but now its use has greatly ex- 
tended. The conversion of cocoanut oil into dietetic compounds 
was undertaken in France in J900, and now a large number of fac- 
tories in France, Germany, Spain, Ei^land, and other European 
countries are turning out lai^e quantities of "vegetaline," "cocoa- 
line," and other products with su^eative names which are utUized 
by the thrifty Hollandish and Danish merchants in production of 
an imitation butter which is shipped by them to all parts of the 
civilized world. It was neceesary to disguise the earlier products 
by subjecting them to trituration with milk or cream, but so per- 
fect is the present emulsion that the plain and unadulterated fata 
produced in these European factoriee from the copra shipped troni 
the Philippines and other tropical islands now find a ready market 
as butter, and these "butters" have so far found their readiest sale 
in the Tropica, The s^ificanco of these great discoveries t« the 
cocoanut planter, says Mr. Lyon, can not be overestimated, for to 
none of these purely vegetable fata do the prejudices attach that 
80 long and seriously have handicapped those derived from animal 
maigarin or margarin in combination with stearic acid, while the 
low-fusion point of pure dairy butters neccasarily prohibile their 
use in the Tropics, oulside of points equipped with refrigeratii^ 
plants. The field, therefore, is practically without competition, 
and the question will no longer be that of findii^ a market, but of 
procuring the millions of Ions of copra or oil that this one industry 
will annually absorb in the immediate future. 

In view of the incn^sing demand for cocoanut products the 
industry, when prosecuted upon a considerable scale, promises, 
in the opinion of Mr. Lyon, to be for many years one ot the most 
profitable and desirable enterprises which command the attention 
of the Philippine planter, while the area available for production 
of cocoanuts is very large and many times that now act ually utilized , 

Tables on page 32 show the quantity and value ot copra and 
cocoanutB and of cocoanut oil exported from the Philippine Islands 
from 1854 to 1905, 



Coffee is at present an inconsiderable item in the export (rade of 
the Philippine Islands, or, indeed, of their production. Prior to 1890 
it was an important and remunerative product of certain provinces 
and constituted a source of considerable wealth in the sections in 
which it was cultivated. In 1890 coffee ranked fourth in order of 
magnitude in the export trade of the islands, and did not fall below 
tobacco in the value of its exports, having been in 1890 7.4 per 
cent and in 18S9 7.1 per cent of the total exports of the islands. 
Subsequent to 1890, however, the devastation of the coffee planta- 
tions by insects and disease caused a rapid diminution in the'quan- 
tity produced and exported, but there is reason to believe that 
the same energj -mA scientific methods applied by the Dutch in 
Java to tht protectirm of their coffee from insects and disease anil 
a rceatablishment ot th ft ■w g arg 
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lion pounds to barely enough for home consumption. The Dutch 
planters, interested in the maintenance of their plantations, brought 
scientific and careful treatment to bear upon the existii^ conditions 
of bl^ht by insects and disease, and have so far reestablished their 
coffee industry that it now reaches an annual output of nearly 40 
million pounds and commands the h^hest prices in the markets 
of the world. The Dutch producers of coffee in Java solved the 
problem by planting disease-resisting varieties of coffee, and have 
largely effected the restoration of their industry without recourse 
to other and more difficult and serioua attempts to hold in check 
the disease by application of sprays or other methods ot this char- 
acter. Similar methods applied in the Philippines would, it is 
believed, result in the reeatablishmenl of the coffee industry, while 
the large area known to be available for successful coffee gcowii^ 
suggests that the Philippine Islands may, with proper attention, 
be able to produce a considerable share of the 75 to 80 million dol- 
lars' worth ot coffee imported info the United States each year. 

A tabic on page 32 shows the quantity and value of coffee ex- 
porti;d from the Philippine Islands from 1854 to 1905, 



Cacao is anofJier article in which the production and commerce 
of the Philippine Islands may be largely developed. Cacao cul- 
tivation exists in nearly all parts of the archipelago, and with the 
growing dnmand in all parts of the world for this product it seems 
probable that it may become an imjwrtant wealth producer in the 
islands and add materially to their commerce. The census of 1903 
says (hat the cultivation of the cacao plant, from the seed of which 
chocolate is obtained, is carried on in various portions of the islands, 
and in spite of crude and wasteful methods has proved a highly 
profitable and promising branch of agriculture. No appreciable 
commercial surplus of the product has yet been grown, practically 
the entire output being consumed in the islands; but the perfect 
adaptability of many sections to its successful cultivation, the 
superior quality of the chocolate produced from it, and the cer- 
tainty of generous returns from the industry lead to the belief that 
this may be a remunerative branch of agriculture, and will here- 
after be carried on more extensively and add materially, to the 
value of insular exports. The growii^ popularity of this article 
in temperate as well as tropical countries is illustrated by the fact 
that the value of cacao and chocolate imported into the United 
Slates has increased from less than 3 iiiillion dollars in 1896 to nearly 
10 millions in 1906. 

AGRICULTURAL BANKS. 

^ The need of additional capital and capital available for the devel- 
opment ot agricultural interests in the Philippines is a subject much 
discussed in the islands, and various methods have been proposed 
for 'H'complishing this object. One which has been recommended 
ffi als business men is an agriculture bank, to be char- 

ed lority of the Government and authorized to loan 

r by mortgage upon land or crops, subject, however, 
go rm pcrviaion as to rates of interest to be chai^d. 

H H nr Ide, the present head of the Philippine CommiB- 
re t as secretary ot finance and justice, in 1905 urged 
po of the establishment of one or more agricultural 

mary purpose of advancing money to agriculturists 
mai po security of their landed property. "The extreme ' 

ee ca tal or the development of £^iculture is," he said, 
la st," since "the people have not the money with 
y the necessary labor or purchase the essential 
ultural machinery," while "abundance of money 
po s at reasonable rates of interest would be one of 
gr boons," The insular government, he says, has not 

condition to enter ui>on the business of establish- 
ing du'ectly such banks, but he calls attention to a scheme which has 
been worked out in Egypt, constituting a combination ot private 
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enterpriBes with limited government a'd wh.'cli nlei circum 
stanceaeomcwfiat similar to thofie ex slin^'iatlicPh 1 pp ne Islands 
has proven a great succesa. The Fgypt tji government he 8a> 
Bet apart at the outaet a small sum f mis wn funds for the purpose 
of makii^ esperinienta among tlie ] e pie wl O were thriftless 
poverty-stricken, and loaded down by he e a t ona f usurers 
The taperiment was tentative and po a ■v rv amall scale hegm 
nii^ in 1896, but the success was de n nstrated 1 m f e i lo il t es 
and the work transferred to the Rank f Fgypl a i caj tal t r 
nished through that bank. Finallv an agr cultural ba k w t! 
this special purpose was established and the loans carr ed by the 
Bank of Egypt were transferred to it The rate f interest that 
may be charged to Iwrrowers is reetr eted to 9 per cent at the n osf 
and under this plan he states that er\ gr at relief has been fur 
nished to the landowners of Egypt, the losses to the bank or the 
government have been very few, and habits of industry lai^ly 
developed among the natives when they were released from the 
grasp of the usurers. Mr. Ide eKpresses the opinion that this system 
would be of great Itenefit in the Philippines, and recommends that 
Congress be asked to authorize the establishment of an agricultural 
bank by private capital, the principal to be guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment of the Philippine Islands and interest at a rate not to exceed 
4 per cent per annum, the rate of interest to be chaiged to borrowers 
in no case to exceed 10 per cent. 

The report of the chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs has the fol- 
lowing on the subject of ^rlcultural banks: 

There is pending another measure in Iwth the Senate and House 
of Representatives on which there has yet been no legislative action 
and which would be of benefit to all classes of Filipinos. This is 
the bill providing for the establishment of an agricultural bank. 
The text oE the bill be introduced is as follows: 

"That for the purpose of aiding in the establishment and opera- 
tion of such an agricultural bank in the Philippine Islands as the 
general government thereof may hereafter speeiflcally authorise, 
the Philippine government is empowered to guarantee an income 
of not exceeding tour per centum per annum upon cash capital actu- 
ally invested in such a^cultural bank; such guaranty shall be 
granted by an act of the Philippine Commission." 

Heretofore the inhabitants of the islands away from Manila have 
had no jilace in which they could secure their savings and no place 
from which tliey could borrow on reasonable terms the money nec- 
essary in their agricultural or other industries. Where such loans 
can be obtained at all the borrower is forced to pay from 1 to 10 per 
cent a month, and there was absolutely no place in which money 
could be deposited with safety. 

One of these conditions is in a fair way of being met by the recent 
establishment in the islands by the Philipgpine government, as a 
part of the postal service, of a postal savings bank. This will 
immediately enable persons to deposit with the government small 
sums of money on which they wiU receive interest of 21 per cent, to 
be increased mer if the operation of the postal savings bank shows 
that it can be succcasfully done without Iosb to the government. 

To meet the second necessity, that of enabling the agriculturist to 
borrow inbney at a reasonable rate of inlcrest, tlie Philippine Com- 
mission has recommended the pass^e of the act above quoted 

The matter of an agricultural bank suitable to the needs of the 
Philippines has been the subject of earnest study by the Commis- 
sion for many years. A compchensive report on this subject 
has been made by the chief of tlie currency division of the islands, 
showing the results which have been ol)tained by similar institutions 
in other countries of the Far East, as well as in many European 
countries, and the legislation which isrequcstedof Congress is simply 
to authorize the Philippino government to guarantee interest on the 
capital invested in this bank, with the merest outline of the oi^ni- 
zation and man^emont of the bank. The Philippine Commission 
■ contemplates the passage by the Commission of a very comprehen- 
sive act governing the operation and management of this bank and 
it« supervision by the Philippine government. 

In the United States, where private l>ankB provide both for tlie 
safe deposit of savings and for the procuring of loans on reasonable 
and proper security, the necessity fur both a guaranteed agricultural 
bankandapostalsavingsliankinthePhilippinesmay not bo appar- 
ent; but in the Philippinns, where business ontside of the city of 
Manila has been unable to attract private baniss fur any purpose, 
the necessity of these institutions to the encouragement of^ agricul- 
ture and to the progress of the people is most urgently felt. 



MINING. 



The m neral reaourcea of the islands are declared by the recent 
censu of the islands to bo of very great importance. Unless all indi- 
cations are deceptive, it says, the mineral wealth of the Philippine 
Islau Is 8 very great. Coal, equal in steam capacity to the beet 
Japanese coal, is found in several places in the archipelago. Indeed, 
th are few provinces in which coal has not been found. Many of 
the prospects, which, on the surface appear almost worthless, may, 
w h depth, develop into a better quality. Gold, also, is very 
w lely iistribttted, but thus far the veins and placers are poor and 
an not bo worked with profit under present conditions of transpor- 
tal on and labor. Valuable deposits of copper and iron have been 
discovered, and in years past have been worked to a limited extent. 
Indications of asphaltum and petroleum have also been discovered, 
yet the mineral production of the islands was, in 1902, practically 
nothing, 

A report of Dr. G, F. Becker, of the United States Geological 
Survey, states that coal has been found in a latge number of places 
throughout the islands and is being mined on Batan by the United 
States for supply of army transports. Analyses, he adds, show that 
it equals the best Japanese coal, which, it may be added, is the 
chief reliance of practically all the steamships and war vesseb 
while in the Orient. Samples of coal from the island of Cebu, 
which have been analyzed, also proved to be little, if any, inferior 
to the coals of Japan. The report adds: 

It is alt»KeCher probable that in the near future the Philippine 
Islands will produce not only enough coal for their own supply, 
but may furnish coal for a Wge part of the commerce of the Pacific, 
a fact of prime importance in determining the course of that com- 
merce. With cheap, good coal, and dock facilities at Manila, the 
traffic of that port may be vastly increased. 

The suggestion of a coal supply at the city of Manila, with its 
favorable docks and facilities for convenient lading, is especially 
noteworthy in view of the fact that Japanese coal now utilized by 
vessels in the west Pacific waters is in most cases taken by hand 
labor from the lighters which bring it alongside the vessel and con- 
sequently occupy much time of the vessels in the coaling operations. 

Iron deposits are also reported in various parts of the Philippines 
and in certain provinces appear to be extensive and rich. The ore 
in certain sections is hematite and magnetite, principally the latter, 
and runs from 50 to 63 per cent of metallic iron. 

FORESTS. 

The forests of the PhOippine Islands are stated by the recent 
census to be of wide extent, embracing a great variety of woods, 
many of thein highly valuable. Woods suitable for the finest cabinet 
work, for veneering, and for artistic purposes, and also woods 
adapted to ship or house building and other economic uses are found 
ingreat abundance. There areolso many guttapercha, India rubber, 
and other gum-producing trees, dye and medicinal trees and plants, 
and various growths, all of which promise to add much to the pro. 
ductivcneas and commerce of the islands with a development of 
methods by which they can be transported to the seaboard and 
Ihence to various parts of the world where woods of this character 
are in demand. 

The census of the Philippines states; 

Summarizing the information at hand, it appears that approxi- 
mately 70 pet cent of the area of the archipelago, or about 80,000 
square milee, is forested. The forested area was estimated by Fer- 
nando Castro in 1890 at about 48,112,920 acres, or 76,150 square 
miles. This estimate included all the woodland, public and private, 
and amounts to 66 per cent of the fot,al area. An official estimate 
made in 3876 gave an area of about 80,000 square miles. 

Little is known concerning the stand of timber per acre. The 
forestry bureau has made careful examinations at several places in 
the islands and has nieasun;d sample acres containing more than 
10,000 cubic feet, or 100,000 board feet, per acre, and its reports 
large areas of viigin forest, of which the average stand is 7,000 cubic 
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teet per acre. It is probable, however, that this ie much above 
the averse of the wooded area of the islanda; etiU, oiwmgh is known 
to ha7,ard the conjecture that the average stand of tiral>er in the 
islands may exceed 2,000 cubic feet per aero. It this estimate of 
average stand is not excessive, the amount of limber in tlie archi- 
pelago is in thenei^iliorhood of 1,000,000 million feet broad measure, 
or more than double the amount in the States of Oregon and Washing- 
ton together. The stumpage value of the above timber to the gov- 
ernment, at an avei^e of 3 cents gold per cubic toot, is not tar from 
3 billion dollars, and it is easy to foresee that when the lumber 
industry reaches any considerable magnitude the receipts from it 
will form no inconBiderablo part of tJie income of the giiveriiment. 

Tho islands are well supplied with streams having suflicicnt 
volume of water tor floating logs. Most of these can be made good 
driving streams by a little work in the way of removing siu^ and 
Band bars. It BiUBt be rcmeraborcd, however, that most of the 
timber in the Philippines is too heavy Ut float and that the logs must 
be buoyed by bamboo poles. It may be discovered when lo^ng 
operations on a large scale are instituted that logging railways will 
be more economical than driving the Ic^s in the strums. 

Li^ging is csuried on at present on a small scale and with very 
primitive appliances. The logs are draped out of tho woods by 
caiabaos to the railroad or to the streiuii, down which (hey are 
floated by the aid ot bamboo. 

Pear was expressed in the early occupation of the archipelago by 
the Americans that capital m^ht exploit and ruthlessly destroy the 
forests, regardless of the future. Stringent regulationB were adopted 
with reference to the cutting ot trees, including high and almost 
prohibitive taxes on lumber cut. This strii^ency has been materi- 
ally reduced, however, with the purpose ot encouia|^ng a reasonable 
development of the lumber industry and the utiiiKation of the vast 
quantities of valuable woods now going to waste throi^h natural 
growth and passage to maturity and decay of the forests. The 
forestry bureau is invitii^ lumbermen with capital, the Filipino 
Chamber ot Commerce is advertising the lumber resources ot the 
islands in order to attract capital, and the new system of railways 
will offer opportunities for the transportation ot this ipportant arti- 
cle o£ commerce, for which the demand of the comraorcia! world is 
continually and rapidly increasing. Most of the commercial woods 
of the Philippines are hard woods, except certain pine forests on the 
east and west coasts of the great island ot Luzon, the most northerly 
of the group, and the huge calanfas, or Philippine cedars, found 
throughout tlie islands. The hard woods an^ of siirh dense char- 
acter and close texture tliat most of tliein, even wlien dried, sink in 
salt water, and the mahoganies, elxmios, and otlier furniture woods 
are of great value and found in almost unlimiteil quantities. 

INDIA RUBBER. 

The pMaibilities and proliabilities that India rubb»?r nuiy be suc- 
cessfully produced in the Philippine Islands are especially interest- 
ing to the people of the United States, the largest rubber-consuming 
country of the world. India rubber and gutta-perclia plants and 
trees are found in variious parts of the idands in sufficient nuinbers 
to justify the belief that rubber cultivation may prove successtul. 
Experiments made in estahlishii^ rubber plantations in Java, the 
Straits Settlements, and Ceylon have been so successful aa to j ustif y 
the belief that the rubber production of the world mill, in the not 
distant future, come largely from cultivated trees instead of from the 
natural rubber forests, as at present. Indications seem to justify 
the belief that the Philippine Islands are capable of producing large 
quantities of this article. Data collected by Director Ahem and by 
Philippine botanists and collectors show that the cliniato, soil, and 
other conditions of the islands are favorable to rubber and gutta- 
percha, while government nurseries have been already established 
in the islands for the distribution of rubber plants for the use of rub- 
ber plantations. The three great rubber-producing sections of the 
world at the present tinware: (1) The Amasion Valley in South 
America; (2> the East indies, including British. India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Straits Settlements, Java, and JJorneo; (3) Africa, includ- 
ing numerous foreign possessions and free states along the coast ol 
Africa, and Madagascar; and (4) Mexico and Central America. 
19256—07—6 



The growing demand ot the world for India rubber and the impor- 
tance of the possible development of this industry in the Philippines 
are illustrated by the fact that the value of rubber imported into the 
United States alone has grown from less than IT million dollars in 
1896 to .50 millions in 1900. 

CURRENCY. 

Commerce with the Philippines has marked advantages over tliat 
with most oriental countries in havii^ as its medium of exchange a 
stable currency and one easily comparable with tliat ot tlio United 
States. The money of the Philippines ia a silver coin about tho siae 
of the United States dollar, called a peso, and maintained at a value 
of 50 cents in United States gold coin. There are fractional silver 
and nickel coins, but they occupy the same relation to the peso that 
the fractional currency of the United States does to the dollar and 
are legal tender for only limited sums. This currency, while cre- 
ated by the government in recognition ntthe popularity of silver as 
a money metal, has a distinct advantage over the silver currency in 
use in most of the oriental countries in its stability, which is as 
absolute as that of the silver dollar in the United States. In many 
of the oriental countries commercial transactions, and especially 
commercial contracts for future purcliases or delivery of merchan- 
dise, are rendered extremely uncertain by the fluctuating character 
of the currency, which is baaed upon the quantity of silver con- 
tained in the standard coin; but all tliia is oliminatcd in commercial 
transactions in the Philippines by the fact that the value of the peso 
is maintained at one-half tliat of the United States gold dollar, irre- 
spective of the current price of silver. The transition from the old 
Spanisli peso, which was tlic basis of currency prior to Anioricaii 
occupation, was accomplished without serious disturbance of busi- 
ness conditions. A system has also been established by which silver 
certificates representii^ the silver pesos are issued upon a basis simi- 
lar to that by which silver certificates are issued in the United 
States, and these silver certificates are largely used in business 
transactions as silver certificates are used in the United States 
iustead of the silviT dollar. Considerable quantities of United 
States currency are also in circulation, and altliough the United 
States silver dollar is valued at 100 i-ents gold, against the Philippine 
peso ot approximately the same size, valued at 60 cents gold, the 
two coins and the silver certificatta representing them and the gold 
certificates circulate side by sL<le ajnong the people in the islan<lB, 
with an easy recognition of their relative value and a growing use of 
United States currency. Tlie amount of money in circulation 
exceeds {30,000,000, or a per capita of about ^, i^tnst $1.84 per 
capita in China, $3.3G in Japan, $2.07 in India, and ?0.ti3 in the 
Dutch East Indies. 

Another feature ot Philippine curi'cncy which is of marked advan- 
tage in business transactions between the United States an<I those 
islands and in providing elaeticity to tlieir currency is found in the 
system by which the Philippine treasury, throi^h the sale ot orders 
for the payment of gold in New York, aids in the exchai^ ot values 
between the islands and the great financial center of the govem- 
ii^ country. While the amount ot currency in use in tlie gold-using 
countries is, says the Man-la Daily Bulletin, adjusted throi^h trans- 
fers of gold when necessary, this contingency is provided for in the 
case of the Philippine i.-j|andp. where no gold is in circulation, by 
tlie sale at the Philippine treasury of orders tor the 'layment in New 
YoiV of gold ill quantities U> suit the purchaser. These orders, 
known as demand drafts, and telegraphic transfetS, are sold to all 
at a uniform rate, based upon the actual ceet ot shipping to New 
York the same amount of gold «jin. A merchant in the United 
Statef when he finds the bank's late for exchange higher than the 
actual (MSt ol shipping gold, settles his lialaiici.-s by shipping gold; 
in the Philippines, wliere there is no gold, he buys an ordej fir so 
much gold iit exactly what "t would cost him to shiji the I'oin were 
it available, and is thus saved the trouble of making tho sliipment 
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and runs no risk ol loes oi deky, and in like manner exchange h 
sold in New Ynrk payable in Mnnila under pirailat conditions. 

LANauAGB. 

Another teat!irt of businesH in ivhicli the exporter or 'niporler of 
the United States findw a marked advanlate in commerce with the 
Philippine idands (.s enmiured with that of most oiitiiitsd coiiiitrics 
in the faft that the Englinh languid and American weights and 
measure.'}, as well at (.urrcney, i*re more readily underelood Emrt 
more in use than ir^ the caae in other coiintric-fl of the Orient. Wlii]e 
a lat^e proportion of the nalivpB in tlic bnKlnese centers still use tho 
Spanish langiiase in their diiily iBtercoiirse. and the terms of cur- 
rency, weights, and meaaures to which they have been, aceustomed. 
the gron in*; use of the English language and the terms of curreney, 
weights, and measures utilized iu the United Staies reduces greatly 
the difficulty of biwinees transactions in the Philippines. The 
English langui^e is rapidly coming into use. especially iu the busi- 
ness winters of the islpnds. The United States aulhotities, in devel- 
oping ft system ot government and of education in the Philippines, 
found in existence el large numl)er of languages and dialects arnon;' 
the various groujis of people Bepaiated by bodiis of water or moun- 
tain ranges, and while the Spanish language was known to a com- 
paratively small number in each of these ijroup'", neither this nor 
any one of the native languaees was sufficiently well known to be 
ailopted as a general basis of education or of interisland communi- 
cation. Aa a consequence, utter carehil consideration the English 
language was decided up<^n aa that wfaich should be taught in the 
schools and used, asfar as possible, from tlie lirst and its use encour- 
aged continuously in the governmental and business transaftionK 
throughout the <^ntire group of islands. Over 1,000 .\merica« 
teachers were called from the United States and distributed through 
the islands, and instruction in the English language made an impor- 
tant part of their work, especially in the preparation of Filipino 
teachers for extending instruction in English throughout the schools 
in the islands. As a result, there are now 700 American and 6,225 
Filipino teachers at work in the schools of the islands, conducting 
there an educational work in the English language, and in this 
manner the use of Ei^lish is being rapidly disseminated among the 
people, nfit only of the rising generation, but among those ei^aged 
in business through the medium of night schools. This condition, 
by which the English lai^iage is coming into use and commimica^ 
tions in that language readily understood, gives to commerce with 
the islands a marked advantage over that with other oriental 



The annual report of the director of education for the Philippines, 
covering the activities of the educational work in the islands for the 
year ended June 30, 190f>, shows 3,166 primary schools in the 
islands, with an average attendance of 375,554 pupils. Seven hun- 
dred American teachers and 6,224 FOipino teachers are employed. 
All of the school divisions, the report says, conducted leachorfi' 
institutes, varying from four to six weeks in the difierent prov- 
inc(«. The instruction given was divided between the common 
branches of the intermediate course and special topics of in- 
struction, such as school gardening, domestic science, primary in- 
dustrial work, and methods of teaching. Thexe are 2,454 primary 
school buildings in tlie isltnds owned by the municipalities and 
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FILIPINO STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

There are now 184 Filipino students in the United States, accord- 
ing to the report of the Insular Bureau ot the War Department for 
1906. Durii^ the past year three students have been returned to 
the islands, two on account of ill health and one by reason of mis- 
conduct. With these exceptions there has been no case of serious 
illness, and the Filipino students have made creditable prepress in 
their work and conducted themselves in an exemplary manner. 
Mr. William Alex. Sutherland, superintendent of Filipino students, 
reporfs that he has secured from various institutions more scholar- 
ships tluin have been needed by government students, almost every 
school that has been applied to for such scholarships having granted 
as many as were necessary. During the summer vacation almost 
50 per cent of the students have been engaged in some worlt other 
than summer school work, the remainder having attended summer 
sessions of their respec-tive schools. 

The 184 Filipino students in the United States are in 45 dif- 
ferent institutions, most of them in technical or professional 
schools. Their distribution by States, according to the report of 
the Insular Bureau, is as follows: Illinois, 50; Indiana, 25; Iowa, 
16; Pennsylvania, 15; District ol Columbia, 13; Ohio, 12; New 
York, 10; Wisconsin, 9; Kansas, 8; New Jersey, 7; Nebraska, 6; 
Massachusetts, 5; Michigan, 2; Colorado, 2; Minnesota, 2; Con- 
necticut, 1; and California, 1. 

PACKING GOODS FOR SHIPMENT TO THE ISLANDS. 

While the importance ot properly packing goods for shipment by 
rail by steamer liv lighter, and by native carriers under all con- 
ditions and m all sirts of (rude wajs has been trequentlj brought 
to the attentmn of eiporters in the United States a brief state 
ment prepared m Manila by jferwns thoroughly familiar with 
existing cu^ms and the existing re [uirements of the present 
mcthodt of transportation printed m the annual number of the 
Manila Daily Bulletin is of tuch practical value ind presents m 
such condensed form the conditions absolutelj necessarv to the 
succissful shipment of goods to the Philippmes thit it is deemed 
wi rthy of reproduction in thi>i general diafussicn tf Philippine 
The statement is as follows 



Ernes has been discussed through tiie columns ot trade papers and 
y private correspondence until it is worn threadbare and there is 
nntmi^to be slid that has not bt^n previously made cleir to Amen 
can exporters. 

Regardless of this, the importers continue to experience the same 
difhculties and losses resulting from careless and indifferent packing 
on the part of American exporters. Credit must be given to a tew 
who have taken the i)ains to follow instructions and pack their 
goods properly. The majority, however, apjiarently disregard the 
importer's instruction as to packing and invoicing in accordance 
with customs regulations, and continue to handle Uieir shipments 
as if they were destined for a neighboring vilh^ instead of a country 
10,000 miles away. The tact that the lightly; constructed case must 
be transshipped and handled three or four times by oriental steve- 
dores (compared with whom the ordinary' baggage smasher at home 
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The writer hae ofton aeen Bhipinents of the above-niimed articleB 
shipped bir responHible firiHB in the United States in cases made 
from one-eighth inch to one-fotuth inch pine boards, resulting in 
damage to the goods and heavy loBses from theft. 

IJqiiids also require careful packing, and it would appear that 
all shippers shoula realize the fact. Neverthdess I have observed 
instances in which liquids were packed in the Kinie case with 
hardware. 

Goods paying duty on groes we^ht should never be packed in 
the same case with goods which are aesesBcd on the net we^ht. 
This can be avoided by Becuring a copy of the Philippine tariff 
from the Bureau of Insular Affairs, at Washington, which can be 
had for the asking. 

Cases should be well strapped, and care should be taken that 
nails are not driven into the contents, as <iften happens. Ma- 
chinery, if cased, should be fastened to the sides of the case so as 
to be hrm, and any loose parts' packed in the same case shouhl be 
securely fastened so that they can not move about. An instance 
came under my observation recently in which an automobile wm 
shipped to the Philippines by a leadii^ manufacturing flrm in the 
United States. It was found on arrival that some heavy loose 
parts, packed in the same case with the machine and not properly 
secured, had broken loose and shifted about, the damage resmtii^ 
amounting to several hundred dollars. Tho importer was put to a 
great deal of trouble and expense, besides being deprived oi the 
use of the machine for several weeks. 

Another important matter is tho proper prepmation of shipping 
documents. The shipping department of every manufacturer 
engaged in forei^ trade should have posted in a conspicuous place 
printed instructions calling attention to the absolute necessity of 
obeying to the sl^htest detail the shippii^ and billii^ require- 
ments received from the " ' 



Bill of lading should give ihark and number clearly, and should 
^ee with marks and numbers shown on the invoice and manifest. 
Otherwise a correction must be filed at the custom-house, which 
means delay in dispatch. Proper care should be taken that the 
invoice shows the exact gross and net we%ht for each package in 
kiloB, or, if this is not possible, at least the exact weight in pounds. 
Where di&erent classes of goods are packed in one case, the net 
weight tor each class eboula be shown separately, and not given in 
a lump sum. It is also necessary that tlie invoice state what the 
goods aremadeof, whether brass, iron, iron with braes, plain wood or 
veneered wood, crockery, plain or painted, etc., according; to the 
tariff classification. It frequently happens that the invoice only 
shows the number of the articles as catalt^ed without indicating 
the class of goods. This causes great inconvenience to the importer, 
who is compelled to check the invoice against the catalogue, which 
he may not have in many cases, and renders it almost impossible for 
him to propM-ly declare tiis goods. The result is not only vexatious 
delays, but often means a line as well. Invoices must be forwarded 
to the importer in triplicate, one copy to be retained by him and 
two copies to be filed at the custom-house when entering his goods 
for duty, if the value of the shipment is |100 or more^ a consular 
invoice is required, the lack of which will compel the importer ta 
file a bond at the custom-house pending the presentation of same. 
The cost of this bond varies in accordance with the amount, but in no 
case is less than $2.54 plus 50 cents for stamps. Proper ctu'e should 
be taken that bills of lading reading to order be properly indorsed, 
otherwise a bill of lading bond will also be required. Ciistums 
officials do not recogniKe anything but properly made out papers. 

Another point which may be mentioned here is that drafts should 
not be forwarded before shipping papers or before the steamer carry- 
ing the shipment is on the way. It frequently occurs that drafts, 
even if drawn at thirty days' sight, are ihie long before Iho goods 



COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 
AND OPPORTUNITIES FROM A PHILIPPINE 
STANDPOINT. 

The following paper on commercial and industrial conditions and 
opportunities in the Philippines was prepared by Hon. W. Morgan 
Shuster, formerly insular collector of customs at Manila, now a 
member of the Philippine CommisBion. It was originally delivered 
as an address in the Philippine Islands and a copy supplied by 
request t« the Bureau of Statistics for publication in this document: 

There are only two possible methods of producing wealth in the 
Philippine Islands. One is to extract the name directly from the 
land and the adjacent waters, and the other is to osfahlish here ! 
peat manufacturing plants for the conversion of these more or less j 
simple products into more valuable ones, or even 
imported crude materials into higher forms. 



These two methods of producii^ wealth are just as open to the 
people of the Philippine Islands as they are to anyone else in the 
world. We have the soil, the climatic conditions, and the territory 
sufficient to produce some ia^e and valuable crops. Two other 
olementa are necessary— labor and tupital. Now, the production 
of wealth by the first method above mentioned, to wit, directly 
from the sou, requires a large supply of labor and comparatively 
little capital. Four years ago the labor question in the Philippines 
appeared lo be, at best, rattier doubtful. Since then, however, it 
has been conclusively demonstrated that under proper treatment 
and conditions Filipino labor may be depended on. The railroaiis 
which are to be buut here in the immediate future will prove this, 
to say nothing of the large enterprises which have been successfully 
carried on with Filipino labor since the American occupation of 
these islands. 

Tlic second method of producing wealth is by eslablishing manu- 
facturing plants for the conversion of simple product* into more 
valuable ones. This method requires a fair amount of highly 
skilled labor and a rather large amount of capital. 

Which, then, of the two methods should we attempt to adopt 
flist? I think that logic and practical conditions both uigc the first 
method — the extraction of wealth <iirectly from the soil. I do not 
mean by this to decry the establishment of manufacturing plants 
or tbe employment of the numerous other similar opportunities for 
the investment of capital. But I do mean that the great mass of the 
Filipino people, who are without capital, must put their shoulder 
to the wheel and produce their share of the world's wealth from 
the soil direct. • • * 
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being $50,000,000 a year instead of a little over ?3O,O0O,OO0 a year, 
as they actually are. * » * 

While those interested in the Philippines should endeavor to 
extract our wealth in these islands directly from the soil for some 
time to come, it isnot meant that we should refuse or overlook those 
opportunities for the establishment of such other industries as may 
already be practicable here. Perhaps nowhere else in the world is 
there such a splendid field for a shipbuilding pWt as in these 
islands, especially tor a plant adapted ffl the construction of 
medium-sized and smaller vessels. Until a method is discovered 
of laying rails and ties on the bounding ocean wave, there will 
always bo need for a great number of boats in this archipelago. 
The more railroads we Duild, and the more those railroads devefop 
the latent resources of the different islands, the greater will be the 
need for boats, large and small, to carry the goods between the 
islands and even to the neighboring countries of the Orient. For 
these reasons the establishment of the shipbuilding industry in the 
Philippines offers one of tlio best inducements to capitaJ which wo 
will nave for some time to come. * * * 

Some years ago, the Filipino labor was considered a practical 
nullity. But things have greatly changed since then, and to-day 
there is unimpeachable testimony to tho effect that the native labor 
is reliable, obedient, and economical, and obtainable in abundance 
by those who understand the Filipino and treat him well. So much 
for the geneml run of the labor for a shipbuilding plant. Now as to 
the "skdled" labor, the experienced artisans necessary to super- 
vim: all and actually do certain parte of the work, why, they either 
arc here or they are not. If they are here in sufficient quantities, 
the problem is solved; it they are not, American shipwrights may 
be brought here, or those of any other nationality except Chinese. 
Where, then, is tho difficulty about establishing a modem ship- 
biiildinj^ plant and dry dock, or marine railway, or even two or 
three of them, in these islands? 

Another great opportunity hero is in the lumber business. This 
industry is already past the starting stage, and within a few years 
lumber will be tine of the principal products of th(«e islands. 
Every possible effort should bo made by both the government and 
private persons to foster and enroumgo the use of native woods. At 
present the Philippines are importiiig quite a large amount of foreign 
timber. This should stop: witli very few exceptions, wood tor all 
classes of industries and constructions can be ontained within the 
limits of this archipelago. As for furniture, there should not he a 
piece of imported wooden furniture in the islands, except as a curi- 
osity. And this latter is a condition which will actually exist as 
soon as the d<'veiopment of the lumber business here brings down 
theprices of native woods, as it inevitably will. * * * 

The most striking fact which is revealed by a study of tho trade 
statistics of these islands during recent years is th(> number and 
amount of imported articles which should be produced here, liius 
retainii^ in tne Philippines the lai^e sums of money whitji are 
expended to pay for such products. With ri^rd to rice, which 
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while fonaidorable amounta are BtiU imported, the decrease, due 



other lines, however, iii which great improvement could 1k> made, 
and it may not he improper at this particular time, when (he 
ialands are auftering trmn coniiiifrcial depression, stagnation of 
trade, and si-ardty of money, to dmdl on the fact that "" "" " 



bi! produced in the Philippines, Indeed, the production ot these 
articles here would have thrown the balance ot trade decidedly 
in favor of these islands instead of the figures being practically 
at a parity, as is the case at prisent. 

It IS a well-known fa^jt that the pineapple produced in the 
Phihppine Islands in its wild state (tor no cultivation whatever 
has been given lo this fruit) compares very favorably with the 
world-famous pineapples of the Straits Settlements, for which 
Singapore has become a pennanent shippii^ point. The coin- 
pariBOn does not hold good in size tor the very patent reason that 
no attempt has lieen made in the Philippines to improve the fniit 
by cultivation, in many parts of the islands pineapples mature and 
are wasted, no effort being made to market tiiem. The possi- 
bilities in this particular line are evident, and this popular fruit 
might easily become a source of wcsilth to the islands with the 
expenditure of a small amount of capital, coupled with intelligent 
labor. Nature will attend to replenishing the stiwk from year to 
year, and all that the grower would have to do would he to apply 
improved methods to its cultivation and take steps properly to 
safeguard and dispose ot the truit at maturity. Pineapples stand 
shipment very well, inasmuch as they can be transported before 
entirely ripe. The demand for this fruit in iJie United States is 
enormous, and it is understood that the supply at iJie present time 
is received lately from the Hawaiian Islands. The possibilities 
of a source of wealth from this one product would be enhanced 
many fold by the introduction of canning plants here, as has been 
done in the Straits Settlements. 

The money spent annually in these islands for meat goes to for- 
eign countries, althou^ there lies in the northern part of Luzon 
an expanse of grazing lands which would support unlimited cattle 
and produce beef for all local consumption. This is not a mere 
theory, for it is a fact ttiat in former years cattle were produced 
in sufficient quantities to meet the domestic demands, and the 
importation of cattle on the hoof was neither necessary nor profit- 
able. Statistics show that during the last fiscal year cattle were 
iniported to the value of 1828,206. 

Millions of dollars are spent in the Philippines each year by the 
Army, the Na\'y, the insular government, and private individuals 
for lumber, imported extensively from the United States. While 
it is well that a market has been found in these islands tor United 
States lumber, yet a large percentage of this commodity should, 
by all the laws of political economy, be obtained for local con- 
sumption in these islands, which, witii their virvin forests of tim- 
ber, admitted on all sides to possess lasting qualities and a dura- 
bility not found in the timber of other ssctions of the world, await 
the woodman's ax. 

It may come as a source of Hurprisc to most people to learn that 
last year there were imported into these islands e^s valued at 
1266,512 gold, notwithstanding the fact that the succeratul raising 
of poultry is as i^asy of accomplishment here as in any other part 
of the world. The imported eggs come entirely from the Chinese 
Empire. Large sums are also expended annually by the people 
of these islands for foreign-grown vegetables, such as potatoes, cab- 
bages, onions, and tomatoes, in their natuml state, no reference 
heing intended to the canned articles which the climatic con- 
ditions of the islands nuike it necessary to import. All die veg- 
etables mentioned in the foregoing list have been and can be pro- 
duced in the Philippin'; Islands, and this tact alone makes it a- 
regrettable commentary on economic conditions that enormous suras 
are each year spent abroad by an impoverished people tor such 
articles. The investment ot outside capital is not required to raise 
all the indigenous tniite, vf^etahles, and poultry needed tor home 
consumption. Nature nould respond with bounteous returns it 
aided by a little enterprise and proper endeavor. 

The past year has seen the completion and successful operation 
of a cocoanut-oil manufactory estaolished by New York capital in 
the outlying district of Pandacan, adjacent to Manila. At this 
place the raw copra is successfully converted into various kinds of 
c^ocoanut oil and by-products of the cocoanut. Theso manufac- 
tures find a ready market here and in the neighboring countries, 
where the demand is constant and on the increase. What has been 
done with the cocoanut should be attempted in other lines, and 
thus keep here the large sums which are paid annually tor labor, 



profit, and other items incident to the manufacture of articles which 
should be produced in the Philippine Islands, but are at the present 
time obtained for its inhabitants only through tile m(>dium of 

file PhUippint! Islands, althin^jh producing what was admitted 
lo Iw tJie finest hemp in (he world, ot grades for which there is 
demand from all quarters of the world, yet do not manufacture, from 
this valuable raw product the rope, twine, and other articles daily 
needed in almnat every line ot trade. The establiahmpnt of ropp- 
makiiig plants, wbiTe rope and binding cmyI could be manu- 
Xacturcd would not involve a very great outlay of capital, and if 
such an enterprise were started it would aid very materially in 
; keeping at home an important item of the country's wealth and 
j yearly income which goes abroad for those very neceteary articles, 
i The remarks made above with reference to hemp apply equally 
I well to sugar. Fortunately, however, there is a sugar refinery in 
I operation at Malahon, which converts a lat^ quantity of the raw 
j material into refined sugar for local conBumption. The marked 
; decline in value of sugar miporta into these islands tor the last fiscal 
■ year over the corresponding period preceding (the figures beii^ 
i $93,638 and $159,741, respectively) attests the success rf the enter- 
prise and should mark out a clear path to others with capital to 
invest in local industries. Sugar isexported from the Fbiiippines at 
a value of 2 cents per pound , and in its changed condition this same 
necessity is imported at double that price, exclusive of duty, freight, 
commissions, and other incidental expenses. In other words, the 
inhabitants of the Philippine Islands give almost 3 pounds of one 
of tlieir chii'f pi'oducts for 1 pound ot the identical staifle in a refined' 

The cement-making industry offers an inviting field for some 
enterprising investor in the Philippines. There is a well-deflned 
formation ol limestone (the greater pifft of which is suitable for 
cement) underlying all the principal islands of this archipelago. 
Tfiis hmeetone has been tlioroughly investigated with a view to 
ascertaining its cement-making qualities, at Binangonan (Ls^una 
de Bay), and to a certain extent in the island of Eomblon. At 
both places a very excellent quality ot material was found, and 
fortunately the beds are well located with regsad to transportation 
facilities. It is believed that still more favorable locations may 
be found, or possibly a better stone be discovered, it a careful search 
were made. • • * 

In conclusion, it may be said that the agriculturstl and the indus- 
trial development of the Philippines await but reasonable efforta 
on the part of those interested m either branch, and the returns to 
he obtained from labor or capital expended here are quite as great 
as in any of the other undeveloped countries of the world. 

OFFICIAL VIEWS OF COMMERCIAL, INDUSTRIAL 
AND FINANCIAL CONDITIONS IN igo6. 

The 1906 report of the Philippine Commission contains the follow- 
ing on conditions in the Philippine Islands: 



Eefcrence has been made in several former reports to the great 
I depression in agricultural interests which lie at the foundation of 
everything in the Philippine Islands, a depression resulting mtunly 
I from tho terribly destructive rav^es of rinderpest and aurra, which 
I had deetroyed tne cattle and horaes to such an extent as to render 
! agricultural industry almost imjioesible and to paralyze lumberii^ 
; operations and every industry requiring draft animals, either for 
j the purpose of transportation or cultivation. Locusts had also con- 
, fjibutea to the general devastation, and war and aaiatic cholera had 
; been ruinous not only to industry but to all the agencies of industry, 
i The return of prosperity after such a series ot deterring and destruc- 
' tive features must neceasarily be slow. The last year, however, has 
I shown Kreater progress in this direction than any former one since 
I the establishment of civil government, although many discotmi^ing 
I features still exist. Better conditions of order have made possible 
! cultivation of lands in rt^ons before unsafe and dangerous. The 
j health authorities have been very largely able to cope with rinder- 
I pest and to stay its ravages, so that by the processes of nature the 
I number ot animals has considerably increased. Aside from hemp, 
; tobacco, and sugar, crops are in a more prosperous condition than in 
' any fonner year under American administration. The hemp indus- 
try has suffered a marked diminution, mainly the result of a severe 
: typhoon occurrii^ on September 26, 1903, which swept through the 
hemp n^ions and blew down and overturned the plants-. iTie re- 
duction m the production of lobaeco is due in part to droughts, in 
Eart to the low price ot the product, and in part to discouragement 
ecauae of the failure to secure relief from the heavy and prohibitory 
j duties charged on this product on admission into the United States, 
I But there lus been a great amount of new planting of certain prod- 
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ucts in gr<iuii(l belore lying fallow. Ji;ncirniouB numbers of new 
plants of hemp, or aliaca, and maguGv (a moat naiiful flbur plant), 
and 01 cocoanuts havi; been act out. Tliere hae been a tai'ge increafie 
in the area planted to rice, and the production of that cereal, vital to 
the islands as a food element, has been great. In some of the prov- 
incee many miles of new roads have been constructed out of provin- 
cial and municipal funds, and important areas have heen opened up 
to cultivation by the new means of transportation thus afforded. 

The reports of the provincial governors fccr the fiscal year are in 
marked contrast with those for prior years in reference to agricul- 
tural conditions. They nearly all present a more hopeful aspect 
than before and indicate a gradual return of prosperity. Statistics 
of the production of different crops are not available, but the impor- 
tation of rice affords to a conBiderable do^e a measure of the pres- 
ent producing capacity of the islands of this important cereal. Rice 
was imported, for the fiscal year 1904, to the value of F23,097,028- 
in 1905, P- 14,913,476, and in 1906, r-8,743,464.' The rtaultB are, 
therefore, that in the fiscal year 1906, n4,3M,ie4 less went out of 
the islands lo pay for imported rice than was the case two years be- 
fore. Possibly some portion of this reduction arose from tie de- 
creased purchasing power of the people, particularly in the hemp 
provinces, for the last year where the typhoon destroyed so lai^ a 
p()rtion of the hemp crop, and thereby made less money available for 
the purchase of rice in tSose regions; but it is believed that the greater 
part of the reduction in the imports of rice came from the increased 
domestic production, if the same ratio of decreased importation 
continues lor two or three years more, the islands oi^lit to bo self- 
sustaining in this jiarticular article of food consumption. 

Another indication of returning prosperity may be found in the 
fact that the total value of exports during the year exceeded that of 
imports by F12,239,056, not including currency, which is nearly 
1*8,000,000 more than the record for any previous year since Ameri- 
can occupancy. Had it not been for the destructive typhoon which 
materially diminished the exportation of hemp the showing would 
have been probably r 4,000,000 more favorable. The total customs 
receipts for the year were, however, 8'S per cent less than for the 
immediatrfy preceding fiscal year, this reduction arisii^ from di- 
minished importations of opium, rice, and materials for street- 
railway equipment, and the diminielied collection of export <luties 
on hemp arising from the distruction of the hemp plants by flie 
typhoon. 

Another contributing element was the reduction by legislation in 
license fees for vessels and the abolition of clearance chaises for 
interisland service, action which, however, is believed to be in the 
interest of the commercial prosperity of the islands. 

Another Indication of prosperity ia the increased purchases of 
improved agricultural machinery, which not merely indicates im- 

firovement m purchasing power on the part of the people, but also 
urnishes the material for constantly enlarged production. 
Another encour^ng feature ia the fact, hereinafter referred to, 
that between ten and twenty million dollars of United States money 
will doubtless be expended, largely within the islands, during the 
next two or three years in the construction of railroads, which will 
not\inly furnish immediate employment to a large number of people 
and cause a great distiibulion of funds in tliat way, but will also 
furnish an increased local market for many of the products of the 
islands. 

On the whole, we belipve the industrial ovitlook to contain more 
encour^ing features than at any former period since Amerit.'aii 



States money, and the old fluctuating Mexican, Spanirfi -Filipino, 
('hinese, and other foreign coins previously circulating here nave 
already been eliminated. ThesilvercertificatesaiithoriMidliyiictof 
Confess have been found to be of the greatest convenience in com- 
mercial transactions. At the end of the fiscal year 1906 the amount 
of such certificates in circulation was P10,450,000, while there 
were in circulation at the end of the fiscal year 1906, P14, 410,000. 
Under the law as it existed at the time of our last report, silver cer- 
tificates coidd not be issued in great^^r denominations lliaii 1*10 eacli , 
equivalent to $5 United States inimey. This liraitatton involved 
great inconvenience in handling large sums of money. I.i^if*la1ion 
by Congress during the year authori>:ing the issue of such certificatfw 
of F20, T60, nOO, and P500 denominations has furnished a 
greatly needed relief. Banks especially make use of the laiger de- 
nominations for holding their reserves, by reason of the greater ease 



ailveratthiswritii^issuch that it would cost nearly pi.ll to pur- 
chase silver enough to make a peso laid down in Manila, including 
interest, mintage chains, packii^, transportation, etc. The bul- 
lion value of a peso ia materially in excess of its face value, and 
there would bo a very tangible profit in melting down or exportii^ 
our silver coins tor bullion pun>oses. As a temporary expedient 
until necesBary legislation could be obtained from Congress, and not 
as a scientific method of dealing with the problem, the Commission 
prohibited the exportation of Philippine coint or bullion obtained 
from melting the same. So far as is known, no RhLlippine coins or 
bullion made thereh'om have been exported since the passage of the 
act referred to. Meanwhile C'CngTess has come to our relief by 
autliorizing the recoinage of the exislii^ coins and the purchase of 
additional Duilion for coini^ on a basis of not less thwi 0. 700 parts 
of fine silver in 1,000, as against the existing coin^^, which contains 
0.900 parts, and by authoriBing the placing of gold coins of the 
United States in reserve for the payment of sOver certiflcatea there- 
after issiied, instead of requirii^ payment in silver coins, at the 
option of the government. Under the authority of this act of Con- 
gress, $750,000 United States gold coin have been placed in the re- 
serve vault for tlie redemption of silver certificates, in lieu of 1,500,- 
000 silver pesos. This transaction released that number of silver 
pesos for circulation and thereby increased the money available for 
current use to that extent. Additional coinage, however, is deemed 
expedient to supply the present and. growing needs of tlie idands, 
particularly in view of the large amount of money that will be re- 
quired duni^the period of the construction of raihoads. The rise 
of rilver has been so great, by reason of the renewed purchase of 
silver bullion by the United States Government for coinage purposes 
and for other causes, and the continuance of the high price is so 
probable, that it now appears that the new coinage ou^t to he upon 
a basis of 0.700 parts of fine silver instead of any h^her proportion. 
The new coins would circulate side by side with the old ones, just 
as tho Spanish-Filipino pesos circulated side by side with the Mex- 
ican. allJiough having about 12 per cent less intrinsic v^due. Under 
aiich a proportion, the new coins would still have a larger relative 
intrinsic value at the present price of silver than did the existing 
ones at the time of their coimwe. The new coint^e act will requir- 
in accordance with the act of C/ongress, the approval of the Free. 
dent of the United States before becoming effective. It is believed, 



together with about Fl. 500,000 notes of the Spanish-Filipino Bank. 

As was stated in our last report, the certificates of indebtedness 
issued to obtain funds for the purpose of maintaining a stable 
ccservo fund have been gradually reduced in amount. The 53,___, 
000 of certificates maturing May 1, 1905, and $3,000,000 maturiiw 
September 1, 1905, we«^ paid in full, and only $1,500,000 were issued 
in their place, making a reduction of 14,500,000 during the period 
covered by our last report. The last set of certificates, to the value 
of $1,500,000. matured September 1, 1906, and were retired at 
maturity and a new scries issued to run one year to the amount of 
S 1,000,000, the aniounC derived therefrom being ample to meet all 
requirements for maintaining the parity of the gold standard when 
added to the gold-atandwd fund already accrued. Should a new 
coins^ of all the existing Philippine coins be made on the basis 
above indicated, several million pesos more rcsrdting from the 
Bcignorage on the new coinage could be added to the gold reserve, 
constituting an ample fund for that purpose, so that the outstanding 
series of certificates of indebtedness would be retired and probably 
none need thereafter be issued. 

Incidentally, attention is invited to the fact that the several 
seri£s of certificates, although rtmning for but one year, have been 
sold at such premiums that the rate of uitcrCBt thereon has been in 
the vicinity of 2 per cent only upon the whole, and that the proceeds 
have been kept on di'poait in banks in New York, where such rates 
of interest have been received that the sales of the certificates have 
been a source of profit: to the insular governniont, and it has thus 
had its gold-standard fund kept strong and safe, not only without 
cost but with a direct profit to the insular treasury. 



The insular finances are in much better condition than they have 
been for several years. 

During the fiscal year 1905 there was an excess of expenditures 
over net income receipts of PI, 398,723.92. At the close of the fiscal 

ar 1901 there had been tor the year an excess of receipts over net 
d a! u ■«! ents amounting to P3, 180,647. 43. This favorable result 
is due n part to greater economy in expenditures, in part to in- 
creased collections by the bureau of internal revenue, more than 
s ifBc ent to counteract the decrease in customs receipts, and in part 
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to the conatxuction of public works out of the proceeds of bond 
iBsaeB authorized by Congress, instead of from current receipts as 

The condition of the general treasury at the close ot the iiscal 
yeara 1901 to 190C, inclusiVL', is ahoivn by the following tabulation, 
ea^h total showing the amount available tin approiniation, or ileficif , 
at the end of the year: 

1901 P7,80O,000.00| 1904(adeftcitof). P640,699.52 

1902 8,000,000.00 1905 (available) . , 585,021.30 

1903 4, 346, 000. 00 I 1906 2, 572, 208. 38 

Without tlie intemal-revenuti law, however, the government 
would have been unable to ni(«t its obligations. Tho favorable 
statement for the last two years shows that Uic government is now 
upon a sound basis linanclally, and that the resumption of appro- 
priations from current funds for permanent public works is now 
practicable. It is deemed undesuable to exhaust the whole, bor- 
rowing power of the goveroment as given by (.'oi^ubs for the con- 
struction of public improvements, but there should be some re- 
serve left in toe authority referred to to meet special contingencies. 
With persistent economy in the expenses of ad ministration a con- 
siderable sum can be provided each year from current rcveniusj 
for the construetion of important works of a lasting chararier and 
essential to the prosperity of the islands. 

It is believed from tlie best forecast that can be ruade that the 
operations of the fiscal year 1907 will show a surplus ot approxi- 
mately P-S, 000,000 of net receipts ab(H'e net expenditures, aside 
from the surplus acciunulatud at the end of tho fiscal year 190fi. 
Assuming that a reasonable surplus should at all times be main- 
tained to meet contingencies, it is still apparent that the govern- 
ment wUI be able from current revenues d luing the ensuii^ year not 
merely to provide for an adequate surplus but also to rci-uine the 
conetruction of most needed public works from cur 



The bonded indebtedness of the insular goviirmneiit, aside from 
P2,000,000 of certificates ot indebtedneHs relating to the gold- 
standard fund, reference to which has hereinbefore been laadu, con- 
sists of the friar land purchase bonds, Ix^low referred to, and of 



P2,000,000 was sold in February, 1900, on which a premiii 

P'167,494 was received. These bonds run thirty years, out may be 
paid at ttie expiration of tim. It is assumed that they will be paid 
I>artly by a sinking fund and partly by the issue of a new seriea at 
the expiration ot ten years, from which it will be olwerved, fignoring 
them as ten-year boncis, that they were sold on most favorable terms. 
In addition to the bonds last above mentioned, the insiilar gov- 
ormocnt has itssiied, tor the purchase of the "fi'iar" lands, iHjads 
to the amount of p]4,000,00O. These bonds are likewise payable 
inthirty years, redeoinablem ten, and bear4]jer cent interi'Ht, llie 
insular government has no other btmdod indebtedness. 

AOmCULTUKAL BANKS. 

in our last re[>oj't was set forth the extreme need of capital to aid 
agriculturists in developing their properties, and recomniendations 
wore made that authority be askcif of Congress for the establishment 
of an agricultural bank by act of the Ciimmission, tlie capital for 
which diouid be fumished by private parties, and the principal of 
which should be guaranteed by the eovemment of the Philipjjine 
Islands, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, with a 
limit which the 'government ot the Philippine Islands could b( 
called upon to pay in any one year, not to exceed 5200 000 

This recommendation was made lai^y upon thi b-isis of th< 
successful working of the Egyptian Anriciillural Hank under i.u 
cumstances quite similar to Ititise which exist in (he islands as woa 
set forth in our last report. 

This recommendation in reuewed. It is underatuod tiiat a bill was 
introduced in the last Cuiigres for the aiMironiplishmenf of the rigi ilts 
sought; but, cjwii^f to pntBH of other business, or for i llur rrftsona 
was not enacted. In tho bill intriMliiced in Congress it an rs tli n 
the limit which thejgovernment of the Philippine Island-s in 111). 
called upon to pay m any <rao year was fixed at $500 000 i It 

$200,000. The increased prosperity of the islands rcsuli i k li" i 
the establishment of such a bank would iindoubtedh b i ic li f h il 
the gnvernment could well attor<l to assume a contingint m I poifli 
ble liability to the amount of J500,000 per ytar, and < ii form r 
enc&tiona are modified to that extent. The lilipin ipetpk 

■ Ithal 

ttlu 

general mass ot the people than the successful inauguratu n and 
canying on of such a bank. It would not only be a weat element 
of aid in the prosperity of the islands, but likewise to the peace and 
contentment of the people. 



The need of additional modes of transportation in the islands has 
from the beginning been realized as moat urgent, ajid their existence 
as necessary to any large progress. The death of so targe a propor- 
tion of the draft animals empmsized this tact. It was useless for the 
agriculturist to bestow his labor on the production of commodities 
beyond those necessary for the baie utilities of life, when there was 
no means of transporting them to other parts ot tlie islands where 
there was a market, or to the great markets of the world. It proba- 
bly is not true that raUroads would immediately develop the 
sparsely inhabited portions ot the islands in the same way that Ims 
HO often i>cciirred in the United States, because the Filipino is not 
inclined to m^rate; but it is true that many of the well-settled por- 
tions of the islands produce but a very small fraction of what nature 
intended and of what would so largely and directly add to their 
means of support and prosperity. This need^hae been realized by 
all who have studied the Philippine problems, by natives as well as 
foreigners. Much difficulty, however^ has iieen experiencwl in 
inducing American capital to enter the islands for this purpose. 

On June 12, 1905, proposals tor bids for the construction of rail- 
ways for eleven routes, a^regatir^ 1,113 miles, in the islands of 
Luzon, Panay, Neeros, Oobu, Leyte, and Samar, were advertised in 
Washington and tmnila. The bids were opened in Washins;ton on 
December 20, 1905, and were three in number — one for allffie lines 
called for in the island of Luzon, one for the lines in the provinces 
of Albay and Amboa Camarinee in Luzon, and one for lines in throe 
of the Viaayan islands— Panay, Negros, and Cebu.i; None oi the bids 
complied strictly with the terms of the proposals, and it was deeme<l 
necessarytoreject them all and readvertise, the new advertisements 
being in some respects modified to meet the reasonable requests of 
one or more of theoidders. On January 20, 1906, the new bids were 
opened, when it was found that there were but two bidders, Messrs. 
Speyer iS; Co. for the linea in Luzon, and the Visayan Syndicate for 
the lines in Negros, Panay, and Cebu — a syndicate composed of 
Measra. William Salomon & Co., Cornelius Vanderbilt, and J. G. 
White & Co,, of New York, and Charles M. Swilt, of Detroit, with 
whom were associated the International Banking <i)rporation, H. R. 
Wilson, and Heidelbach & Co., of New York. The last-named bid 
being within the terms of the proposal, was accepted and a conces' 
sion awarded to the syndicate. r^ 

Ou May 28, 1906, after the form of the coneeesion had been 
agreed upon between a representative of the syndicate and the 
Secretary of War, an act was passed by the Oommisaion authonzing 
the governor,^'neral to execute the coiu'essions, which was done 
on July 10, lyOG. The^ndicate transferred their conceusion to a 
compaw called the Philippine Bailway Company, organized 
under the laws of the State of Connecticut. The agreement for the 
concession has been accepted by the railway company and tho 
govomor^neral has notified them that surveys must begin forth- 
with. The salient points of the conceesionare — 

1. An agreement to build, 295 miles of railroads in llii' islands of 
Panay, Negros, and Cebu on routes specified, 

2. A guManty by the government of 4 per cent on the first- 
mortgage bonds issued for the construction of the railroads, none of 
which could be sold below pw, the proceeds all to be expended for 
the construction and eqiupmentot the roads; the sums, if any, paid 
by the government in pursuance of its guaranty to constitute a lion 
upon the railroad and its equipment, the guaranty to cease at the 
end of thirty years. 

3. The concession is perpetual. 

4 Taxation is fixed at one-half of 1 per cent of the gross earnii^ 
tor thirty years and li ptr cent for fifty years. After that period 
ihc rate of taxation is to be fixed by the government. 

5 Tht company is given six months in which to complete its 

Slans and "urveys and twtlve months in whidi to complete the 
rst 100 miles ot tht route aftir same have been apiKoved, and 100 
niilcs to be coniplitcd i-ach year thereafter. 

b Provision is made lor tut entry of the material necessary for 
the eoustruction and equipment of the road free of duty. 

7 The pr \ ilcft t= ^\\ en of using rights ni way 100 feet wide in 
ih I H I ! Hug such parts as have been heretofore 

lei I I I i U I urposcB. 

** I 1 t I inches and the quality of the con- 

■il 1 modern standaidH, 

^ 1 I f r Ltvtt and Samar, owii^ probably to 

th( Iml rl I n 111 I Tif. existing in those provinces, which, have 
great natural reaouiccs anl will undoubtedly he inviting fields tor 
investors when conditions become normal. 

Tlic Speyer syndicate presented two bids tor lines in Luzon — 
n( for a line fc m D^upan thcnorthem temiimis of the existing 
Manila and Dagujan Kailnay to Laoag, Ilocos Norte, a distance 
of 168 miles tor which the full amount ot the guaranty was asked 
tor a period of thirty years the second for lines a^rMating 390 
miles \^hich were to run from Manila south and southeast and 
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through the provinceB of Dataiwaa ami Tayabas, and likewiwu lines 
in Ihe southern peninsula throu^ the provinces of Am bos CamarmeH 
and Albay, anif branch lines from these roada and fmm the Manila 
and Df^upan Bailway, now csietii^, this control of which had 
been secured by the Spuyora previous to hi<ldir^. 

The proposition made by the Speyors contained some objection- 
able features which the government did not feel justified in grant- 
ing, such as: That portions of the lines calhid brahohre wei* to be »> 
awarded as only to be optional with the company to build, instead 
of beir^ compulsory; that no definite time was stated for the com- 
pletion of the surveys or the construction of the railroads, that 
taxation was to be continued permanently at the low rate of J J per 
cent of the groM earnings; that the rat«a for government freight 
and officials were ti be establislied permanently at the presint 
high figures of the Manila and Dagupan Railway, and that the 
power of the goveriunent to grant fianeliisea to competii^ linen wan 
to be limited. 

After some months of negotiations thesii points were eafislac- 
torily adjusted, and the terms of the adjustment ^reed upon put 
into the lonn oE a l^islative concession, and acceptance of the con- 
cession by the syndicate and a deposit of the securities provided 
for in the advertisements maile. As finally ^reed upon, tlic t om- 

1. To build 42S miles of railroads tiinmghout the island of J..U/011 

2. No guaranty is granted on any of this construction. 

3. The initial rates are to be liased upon those now enjoyed by the 
Manila and Dt^ipan Railway and the govenmieut has tlie powei to 
regulate them at anv time. 

4. The existing Manila and Dagupan itailway and ail of il" 
branches withdraws any claims which it lias or may have against 
the municifttil, provincial, or insular governments, or the Govern- 
ment of tho Umted States, by resson of injury to or deatruclicm of 
the raibxiad during the insurrection, and comes under the new 
charter on exactly the same basis as the new lines. 

5. The concession is a perpetual one and the governuionl islrn to 
grant franchises for competing lines at any time, 

6. Taxation is fixed at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent of ihs 
gross earnings for thirty years, Jh po- cent for fitly years and 
thereafter to be fixed by the government. 

7. TTie company is given twelve months in which to iwmpltte ils 
surveys and thereafter two years in which to complete ils first 15(1 
miles, and is to complete 75 miles each year thereafter. 

8. The r^ht of entry of material for the constructbn and iquip 
ment of the railroads is given free of duty, 

9. The privilwe is given of using rights of way 100 feet Aido 
throngh tlie public domain, exceptii« such parts as have been slI 
aside for public uses and such improved lands as may be taken 
from the so-called "friar lands," for which payment must be mide 

While the road contracted for does not reach I/wag, at the north 
end of the islands, it extends 3& miles north of Dagupan to San 
Fernando, I^ Union, and will undoubtedly bo eventually extended 
t« LaoE^, thus forming practically a north and south line from the 
north end of the island down to the mountains of Tayabas, 

The concession was transferred by 8pey*r A Co. to tlio ManiH 
lUilroad Company, a corporation organized under the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, 

It will thus be seen that the final steps have now been takm for 
the construction of between 700 and 800 mihs of new railTi)a<l hncH 
which will open up much of tbc most populous portions of the whole 
archipelago and bring vast producing areas into direct ronnettion 
with water transjwrtalion at the -various porta. The terms soi unnl 
are, on the whole, favorable te tho public, and are the mnit Eaiombli 
that could he obtained after protracted advertisiiK and mdividxuil 
effort to induce capital to come l<) the islands The biirdt-n of Ihe 
guatanty assumed will he entirely within the possibilitieH of the 
insular treasury, and will be far more than compensated for by the 
increased development and producing power of all (he r<^ions 
reached by the new lineR. 



The concession of the Manila RailroaxI Company requii'CE il to 
extend its railroad, among other directions, northeasterly to f amp 
One, in the goi^ of Uie Rued River, where Ihp Benguet road propi-r 
Wins, and climbs up throi^h the gorge to ilaguio, the cajiilal of Ihf 
province of Benguet, at an elevation of 5,000 feet. The railroad will 
probably be completed during tJic coining year. The Reiiguet 
road proper has been completed at a very large expensjs and was 
extensively used durii^ the past heated season. Very hiTg^. num 
bers of people during the past months nf March, April, and May, and 
a portion of June, escaped the heat of Manila and the lowlands Viy 
going to the mountain resort of Ba^io, where comfortable hotel 
facilities are furnished and a sanitarium is maintained, and a con- 
siderable numl>er of people have built cott^es. The road received 
a most thorough trial by two unseasonable typhoons which swept 



over Luzon in the month of May last, accompanied by a rainfall of 
54 inch(a at Bagnio during the month. As a result of this terrific 
deluge tho road was closed only four ilays, and the slides that were 
brought down were rapidly cleaned away by gangs of Igorot work- 
men, and the roadbed experienced very little damage. During the 
year the township of Bagnio has been surveyed, residence and 
business lots staked off, and all of those that have been offered for 
sale hav e found i^dy purchasers. A site lias been laid off for the 
guvemor-genersil's residence, and plans have been drawn for its 
erection during the coining year. Sites for churches, schoolhouses, 
resideni e tor the archbisliop of Manila, weather bureau observatory 
and country club havebeenraarked off and sold todifterentorgani- 
Rations, and the early construction of buildings will ensue. Sites 
for Ihe ranstruction of constabulary Ijarracka and school, a hospital, 
and cottaera for employees have been laid aside, and their con- 
EtnKtiim IS also in contemplation. Tho tomperature at Daguio is 
nearly 20 degrees lower on an average than that at A&nila, and this, 
m the Tropics, means a great opportunity for recuperation and 
renewal of strength without the excessive cost and length of time 
involved in a trip to colder comtrice The military authorities 
iiave liad a Hnje tract of Ime land at Bftguii reserved for their use, 
and It ise-^peclcd thatalargpposl wiU be there established, abcgin- 
nmghavineb enalready madoby the constructi(m of tempon^ bar- 
racks and residinccs lor the commanding general and other officers. 
No doul t IS ( iitertiined that the pxpendituro incurred in building 
this read will bt (.ventually fully justified Baguio will perform 
the '"ai fin tuns !>! \ ■furainer xpilil m the Philippines that 
Vuiila I -- in Indn 



f ii'iglir md pass(.!U;e r tralln. and the, carrymg of mails fte>m island 
to island have been in the hands of commercial shipping lines anel 
ot (he bureau of navigati m heretofore known as the bureau of ceMwt 
^narel and transportation thn latter consisting of a considerable num- 
ber of steam* rs owniKl *nd operated by the insular government. 
The commercial servni, has liceu bad, and the syaUMu ot govern- 
ment optralion ha" been expensive, although indispensable, and 
hfl^ like \s ise l< ndnd In lake from the commercial lines a large amount 
of Iraliic which naturally lielonged to iliem and to make their enter- 
prise s h-ii profitable In the interest of commerco and of the deyel- 
pionii il (he shipping ot the islands, and particularly of improving 
tlie e.hiintirof the service to be rendered, as well as, it is hoped, in 
the mail ft ol economy tor the government, advertisements were 
published offtring to make five-year contracts with commercial lines 
lor gin I miiunt services mails, paasei^ers, and freight, on condition 
that the shipowners should bring their vessels up to modem stand- 
ards of c (imfort and hygiene, anel should so maintain them under 
gov ernine nt supervision, witli penalties for failure to comply with 
the specificaticns Bids were opened on March 1, 190(!, and after 
(onHiderable negotiation and an extension ot the time for bidding to 
inert the metis of some of the laige companies which had neit made 
tendcn, i-ontracts were finally closed with four companies which 
liorl l>oc n o]>nratinft steainere in the interisland trade (or service on 
ell M n r uIi-j with annual subsidies amounting tt P219,357.80, 
1 h 111! le (s which extend over a five-year penod, providing the 
rnixlitioM-. in all complied with, require that the mails shall be car- 
iii-l tr c that (he ships ihall be immediately put in such condiliem 
la to me< ( ripd requirements in standards ot safety and sauitation; 
that they shall start at regular times, on a regular schedule, and 
make certain slops every trip, under penalty of fines imposed (or 
e Of li offi 11-"' the whole service to be under the direct supervision of 
till Hccrelary ot commerce* and poUce, throughabureau chief. The 
e iinlnets provide definitely the rates that are lo be charged on each 
njuti for the tranapor(«tion ot freight and passengers, the same rates 
b< ing available m all cases for the government and for private ship- 
pers including the military authonties. 

(Jne of the vessels beloi^ii^ to the insular government has, by 
H-asein of tlie contracts dforesaid, been leased to the military author! - 
tie-^ and four othera have been laid up on Engineer Island , reducing 
the expenses to th( government about ^50,000 per year each, or 
P250,000 in all the sum thus saved, therefore, being greater than 
tho total amount of the sulisidies to be paid under the contracts. 
The pncfs fixed for transportation are estimated to produce an 
avi rs^ reduction of about 20 per cent on all classes ot service on the 
routes below that now chai^d for like service. This last fact is 
belli ved to be an imjwrtant one in itfi relation to the devele.pmont 
of th*. ciimmcn e of the islands. 



abrogate ot all expenditures for this work has been ?■? ,604,000 
and tor tho improvement of navigation on tho Pasig River 
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PX.aei.OOO, making a total for the port of Manila and the Pasig 
Hiver of 1^8,960.000. The haibor is considered now a safe one 
during typhoons or other Htorms, and it is prohahly the best in the 

ContractB have already hcea awarded for the constructbn of two 
new large steel and concrete wharv'es, one 600 by 70 feet and the 
other 650 by 110 feet. These wharves wBl have sheds to cover 
them, and when completed should, leather with the new harbor, 
have a very marked effect on the carrying trade of the islands. 
All harbor dues at ports in the Philippine islands have recently, 
by authority of Congress, been abolished by the CommisBion, so 
that Manila is now, having neither tonnage, harbor, or light dties, 
the otiy absolutely free port of the Orient. A harbor made safe and 
free from all charges, with nia^ificent wharves upon which freight 
can he loaded and unloaded with the utmost facility upon and from 
steamers lyii^ at their sides, constitute such improvements and 
facilities that Manila may well expect a material and permanent 
increase in tiie shipping that shall visit these shores. 

Extensive improvements, involving nearly f 2,000,000, are also 
under way in the harbors of Uoilo and Cebu. 



On May 24, 1900, an act was mssed creating in the bureau of posts 
a division of postal savii^ banks and authoriKing the eetablishmciit 
of the same througiiout the archipelago. It is believed that thia 
will meet a much-needed requirement, and is one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of new legislation enacted. The Filipinos have little 
opportunity to make mvestments of their saving or to make them 
secure in any manner, least of all in a manner to yield any income. 
Such a condition discouiages thrift. Practically the oiJy means 
of saving heretofore in the provinces was by buryii^ money in the 
ground. The money thus concealed was liable to be lost, and if it 
were kept about the. house it was a temptation to robbers, and in 
any event was idle and unremunerative. Money deposited in the 
postal savings bank will all be invested in the Mlands in the most 
conservative and safe securitieH. Americans and a few Filipinos 
fetve made use of postal money orders, payable to themselves, as a 
means of safeguswding their eamingB for a time. Such an invest- 
ment of course draws no interest, and it is estimated that there is 
now a million pesos held in iJiis form. ' The money bo held can not 
be used by the government for the purpose of reinvestment, and is 
therefore entirely stagnant in the community. The postal savings 
bank will tend gradually to win the Filipino from his love of gam- 
bling and of putting his money on the hazard of the cockpit, induce 
him to save his little funds, and enable hiui to buy a homestead or 
ajfricultural machinery, or to enlarge his existing popseasions. 



There has been great and bitter disappointment throughout the 
Philippine Idanda at the failure of Congre^ at its laat session lo 
fumi^ relief fiom the excessive duties now imposed by the Dii^ey 
tariff upon imports of sugar and tobacco products from the Philip- 
pine Islands into the United States, The people had strong expee- 
tfttions that relief in this direction would be afforded them. This 
was the principal ray of hope which came to them in the reidst of 
their losses from rinderpest, locusts, droughts, and low prices for 
their products. The news that the House of Representatives had 
by nearly three-fourths majority, pased a bill to aSord the desired 
relief filled them with great hopi'S, to be followed only by despair 
when the Senate refused to take action at all. Believing, as the 
people do, that they are beii^ treated with great injustice in this 
respect by the Congress of the United States, not only discourage 
ment but disaffection results. They feel that the islands are being 
exploited tor the benefit of intereetH in the United States by com- j 
peflii^ the insular treasury to rehind export duties which it collects 
upon products imported into the United States and there consumt d , i 
a refund which goes solely for the benefit of manufactuiers ot 
cordage and other users ot hemp in the United States; by the pas- 
sage m laws, although delayed in their operation, compelling all 
commerce between the United States and the islands to be earned 
on in American bottoms, which will undoubtedly greatly enhance 
the coBt of transportation by the granting of a monopoly; by changes 
in the cotton schedule of the Philippine tariff such as to increase 
the price of cotton goods in the islands for the honefit of manufac- 
turers ot cotton goods in the United States, changes which were 
made discriminative in such way as to exclude fore^ manu- 
facturers and thereby enable American manufacturers to Us tboir 
own prices free from English and German competitbn, and by 
the imposition of such heavy duties upon sugar and tobacco prod- 
ucts imported into the United States as to constitute a total pro- 
hibition and to close to the Filipinos the markets of a counfY 
which they are asked to consider their own, the favorable Spanish 
markets before available havii^ been closed to them. Arguments 



upon this subject have been so often submitted by the Commission 
that it is useless to repeat them in detail. The Filipino asks for 
justice and fair treatment, and nothing is more apparent to the 
unprejudiced investigator than that such justice and liur treatment 
require a reduction ot the Dii^ley tariff upon sugar and tobacco 
at lenst to 26 per cent of its present rate upon those commodities 
imported from the Philippine Islands into the States, which can 
he made without the slightest impairment of the interests in the 
Uiiit<Kt States which have heretofore combined to prevent the act 



ofj^ 



ought. 



The United States now takes one-tourth of 1 per cent of the cigais 
.-.(ported from the Philippine Islands. It it took all that aro 
exported it would add a little over 1 per cent of the total number ot 
cigars now being manufactured and consumed in the States. From 
the last annual report made by the United States Commissioner ot 
Internal Revenue to the Secretary of the Treasury it appears that 
there is a fairly regular annual increase of over 2 per cent m the num- 
ber of cigars consumed in the United States. During the fiscal year 
1904 there woni 7,354,788,520 cigars manufactured in that country, 
and in the fiscal year 1905 there was an increase of 225,466,540 cigars 
manufactured and consumed. In the fiscal year 1906, 94,341,542 
cigars manufactured in the Philippine Mands were exported to all 
countries, more than 60 per cent of them to China; but it all had 
been exported exclusively to the United States they would only 
supply iJie natural increase in the cigar consumption there tor about 
five months, after which the entire present Filipino cigar exporting 
trade, havii^ been assimilated in the American market, the Ameri- 
can manufa<:turer would cimtinue with all of his old trade plus 2 
per cent increase from year to year. 

Hut it there were an absolutely free admission ot the Filipino- 
made cigars into the United States only a comparatively small por- 
tion of those produced would seek the American market. Manu- 
facturers would not be willing to abandon their present markets 
nor to stmd all their cigars to the United States. A greater portion 
of the cigars produced here are of a very inferior quality or grade 
and are sold in China, and would not find purchasers at all it sent 
to the United States. Even of the better class of cigars produced 
in tin islands many of them would <;ontinue to go to Europe, Africa, 
and other regions where they have heretofore oeen sold, and from 
whence goods are imported into the islands. Comparatively tew 
people in the United States have acquired a taste lor Philippine 
cigars, aiid the demand for them would he only gradual. Tbe area 
of lands suitable for raisir^ good tobacco in the islands with any 
satisfactory means of transportation is very limited. It will be 
many jcars before, under the most favorable cirtnimstances and 
alluring hopes of lucrative trade, tobacco planters could possibly 
increase the yield of their present holdings or increase their present 
boldingt, so as to supply sufficient leaf for the manufacture of a 
greater percentage of c^ars than are beii^ manufactured here 
to day The supply ot tobacco leaf is at present inadequate to 
meet the demands ot the local manufacturers to make cijiars for 
domeetu consumption, and most of the leaf is totally unsuited for 
making ci^rs tor export to the United States and to European 
markets The American cigar market would not be appreciably 
affecU-d by the advent therein of the Philippine cigars, and it 
would almost immmediately become a negligible factor in the cigar 
problem ot that country. But a reduction of the Dii^ley tariff 
upon c^jars would produce an immense moral encouragement to 
producers in the islands and a feeling of fair treatment and cause 
an elimmation ot the present feeling ot injustice and resentment. 
It would also open up a market tor a portion of the better cigars 
made here at remunerative prices^ and would stimulate and encour- 
age the improvement in the quality ot the leaf tobacco. 

The export of si^r from the Philippine Islands has during the 
iiaat jear been greatly reduced. The droughts that have pre- 
vaUed m the si^ar-producing regions of the islands during the past 
> ear and the failure to open the markets of the United States so 
that reasonable prices might he realized have discouraged the 
sugar planters to the laat degree. 

The Commiaiion, with the utmost earnestnera, renews its recom- 
mendation that Congress be aeked to amend the Dingley tariff in 
such way as to provide free entry into the United States ot products 
of the Philippine Islands or at least to reduce the duties on those 
articles to 25 per cent of the preaent rate. 



It is familiar to all who know anything of conditiona in the 
islands that there is, and long has been, a tremendous lack of capital 
lo develop the latent resources of the ialaiiits. The United States 
is ao teeming with enterprises and industries which are highly 
profitable that it has been difficult to induce American capital to 
enter the islands and aid in the long-sought development thereof, 
yet, in spite of this fact, a brief r^sumg will show that American 
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in a fiiild that a few years ago was aliudsl wnoHy oocuitied by for- 
e^ers. The ancient and inefficient syBtems of lighting and etreet 
transportation in the city of Manila have dieapiicared, and in their 
places modem, up-to-date systemB, in whiclf niiliionfi <if American 
money sae invested, have been inaugumted and arc receiving their 
just rew^d in large profits. Harbor works at JJamla have involved 
an expenditure of over $4,000,000, the contracts for which liave 
been held by enterprising Americana, Harlior works at Iloilo and 
Cebu w« nnder way, both in the liands of AniGricanB. An anti- 
quated telephone Byatem in Manila has been supplanted by a 
modem one, all inaugurated and carried on with Amenean capital — 
a system which will probably gradually extend ilaelf throughout 
the whole of the island of LuKon, as authorized by the franthise. 
Conceesions have been granted for the construction of 300 miles of 
railway in the Visayan islands, and work is already under way, 
due wholly to the buBincsB eiiteiprise and the aggreeation ol 
American capital. More than 400 miles of new railway m the island 
o£ Luzon are now under way, to be constructed by a company 
organized under a charter granted by the legislature of one oi our 
S&tes and with American capital. These two entcrprtsoB atone 
will undoubtedly involve between ten and twenty million dollars 
of expenditure. Eleetric lightii^ plants have been instituted at 
Iloilo and Cebu under American auspices and with American 
capital. Where the fteld before was occupied by three great 
banks, two English and one lareeiy Spanish, an important American 
bank has already captured at least itw fair share of all the banking 
businesfi of the iaiaaida. Contracts involving milliima of dollars 
for new waterworks and sower systems for the city ol Manila have 
already been awarded and awarded to American capital. Con- 
tracts have likewise been awarded to citiKens of the United States 
for the constmction of two immense steel and cement wharvc-s or 
piers at Manila. ^Tiile American enterprise has not taken it.i 
proper glace in the water transportation of the islands, yet such 
capital 18 not wanting here, and the Philippine Transportation 
Company is mating a auccces. Largo lumber concerns havo been 
inaii^urated and are carried on in different parts of the islands by 
Americans, and are seizing considerable portions of the business 
for both imported and domestic lumber. The lai^esl. private 
stationeiy and ^printing establishment in the islands is in the 
hands of Americana, The second largest esl.ahliahment in the 
world for the manufacture of cocoanut pniducts ia doing biiaineaa 
in the islands, wholly with American capital and under American 
control. One of the lai^est importing and exporting wholesale 
corporations in the archi|>e1ago has, under American man^ement 
and with American capital, already captured a most formidable 
portion of current busmeea. Many varieties of most useful and 
valuable machinery for saving labor and increasing production 



. here found in every direction, finding remunerative employ- 
ment. In some portions of the islands, particularly in Mindanai). 
American enterprise has made substantial advances in develop- 
ment of the latent and inexhaustible t^culturaV reaources. The 
most imimrtant product of the islands, abaca or hemp, which has 
no real rival in the markets of the world, is undoubtedly soon to 

"ve a tremendous impetus throi^h new appliances which Amer- 

skill and American capital are bringing to bear upon thia 
important product. A great e^cgation of American capita] 
already interested in the businMS of pnrchaaing hemp in the islands 
has alworbed one or two of the larger and older companies and made 
itself a factor in the handling of that most important commodity. 
Whatever development in the mining industry has been made ia 
■practically all in the handa of hardy and rugged Americana, backed 
by American capital. The American newspaper man, enterprising 
hero, as at home, is a most important factor in sliaping public 
sentiment in (he ialands. 

All this prc^eas has been made, not by depriving Filipinos of 
industries that before were theirs, but by the introduction of new 
capital and new business sagacity that have enabled Filipinos in 
nearly every case to obtain greater and larger remunerative employ- 
ment and greater proapfTity than over before. The unoccupied 
field ia atilllaige and wlII furnish tor many years to come outlet for 
surplus energy and inoney of citizens of the United States to benefit 
botn themselves and the inhabitants of the islands. 



The Commission haa repeatedly called attention in its reports to 
the action of Congress providing for a refund of duties paid on 
iirticles exported from the islands to the TInit«l States and con- 
sumed therein. The reaaons that led the Commission heretofore to 
recommend the repeal of tliat provision are still operative. Since 
the paseage of that act on March 8, 19(K, the amount of duties col- 
lected and paid into the Philippine treasury by exporters that has 
91256-07 8 



been taken from that treasury and handed over to manufacturers in 
the United StiitcB down to June 30, 1906, ia $1,471,208.47. Nothing 
is more apparent than that this money has been taken out of the 
poverty of the inaular treasury to be delivered directly into the 
handa of manufacturcra of cordage and other users of Philippine 
hemp in the United States for their enrichment. The cordage 
interests are prosperous and do not need this help; the Philippine 
Islands arc poor. It is believed that le^slation which takes money 
directly tnnu the Philippine treasury and passes it over to a par- 
ticular industry in the United States is not founded on sound prin- 
ciples of political economy or of justice to the Filipinos. We renew 
our recommendation for the repeal of thia provision. 



The Commission has heretofore r^eatedly called attention to the 
proviaion of section 16 of the act of Congress of July 1, 1902, limiting 
the sale of any portion of (he public domain to any individual to an 
amount exceeding 16 hectares or to any association or corporation 
to an amount exceedii^ 1,040 hectares. . However beneficent the 
purposes that were in the minds of the legislators when these limi- 



e very few instances of these provisions neing taken advan- 

Down to June 30, 1906, but 805 applications have been 

ived for homesteads throughout tlie whole islands, either from 



is unwilling to disrupt them by seeking laig^r facilities or better 
lands or greator opportunities for enriching himself in new locali- 
ties. The islands nave many acres of arable and fertile land abso- 
lutoly; unoccupied. The people have no means of engaging in 
large industries, and it would ne the greatest of boons if the lands 
could be more laigely occupied and developed, and an example 
furnished to the inhabitanta of what modern apjJiances and mod- 
ern-methods of cultivation can do and opportunities furnished for 
the employment of a lai^e number of natives and the cultivation 
of large haciendas. Capital is not in the islajids; it will not come 
without assurances of fair returns on money invested. The legis- 
lation referred to prohibits any such assurance, but, o " 



can be coaxed into the islands, with limitations fairly liberal, and 
still leave more land for the Filipinos than will be occupied by 
them apparently for hundreds of years. 

We rrapr-"--^'- --' "- 

this l^slai , , , , 

tions be allowed to acquire public lands not exceeding 10,000 hec- 
tares for each individual, association, or corporation. 

MININO t*wa. 

The mineral reaourcea of the islands have never been to tlie slight- 
eat degree, po far aa we are aware, exploited or worked by FilipLnos 
aside from the insignificant gatherings by Igorots of small handfiils 
of gold and small amounts of copper in the mountains of Luzon. 
The people have no knowledge of mining operations, no disposition 
to enrage in explorations for the discovery of minerals or tor the 
hazardous business of developing them; nor have they financial 



of gold, copper, and of coal in the islands, but whether they are ii 
such quantities and such locations that they can be profitably devel- 
oped and brought into utility has not yet been det^mined, nor will 
it be determined probably in the lifetime of living men unless 
proper opportunities and facilities can he furnished for investiga- 
tion, exploration, experimentation, and development. This work 
mustbe done primarily by Americans. It unsuccessful, Americans 
suffer the losses; if successful, they will make the profits, but they 
wUl thereby furnish remunerative employment to a great numb^ 
of Filipinos and markets tor laige amounts of native products. 
The development of the mineral resources is of vital imjxirtance, 
particularly that of coal. H coal can be developed sufficient in 
quantity to warrant its working, eveiT manufacturing industry in 
the islands will receive a stimulus and all navigation and transpor- 
tation by steam will be immediately facilitated and cheapened. 
Should it be shown that the induatiy is a profitable one, there is no 
reiiaon why enterpriaing Filipinos should not themselves engage in 
it. But they would be hampered, limited, and prevented from any 
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or <;orporatior. Nor is any deliiiite provision made for thi: grant- 
ing of any licoasCB for exploration and mining of gold or other 
EreciouB metflls in navigab) e and shoal waters between low and mean 
igh tide on shores, bays, and inlets of the islands. On the island 
of Maabate, particularly, considerable deposits of gold have been 
found in the shoal waters, and Hcveral hundred thousand dollars 
have already been expended in the introduction of machinery for 
dredging the streaius, but apparently without adequate provision 
of law. It is believed that the act of Congress referred to should 
make specific provision on tliis subject, so that licenseB, under proper 
reetrictiona, may be granted for the carrying on of what is being 
already done for the benefit of the islands without any definite 
authority of law. 

It la most desirable, :ilso, that tlie time within which one may per- 
fect a coal claim and puriihase tUd land should be extended. Careful 
exploration is necessarj' before making tlie final gi'eat espendituro 
involved in developing a coal mine. Great difficSty is involved in 
getting experts to come to the islands for the purpose of making ex- 
piomtLons, in securing the services of diamond-drill men, etc., ail 
of which necessarily results in the lapse of considerable tiuie, it a 
thoroi^h inveat^tion is to be made as to the value of the claim be- 
fore payingforit. There should be an extension of the titne within 
whicn one may perfect a coal claim and purchase the laud. 

It is also desirable that tliat portion of the act of Congress which 
forbids the filing of more than one mining claim by aii individual 
upon the same vein or lode be so amended aaf« prohibit the ownin" 
or holding of more than one mining claim at one time. This will 
enable a miner, if he ascertains that a claim on which he has filed 
is worthlees, to abandon it and to file another claim upon a lode or 
deposit. The mining laws in general ought to be liberal in order to 
induce the exploration and development of the resources of the 
islands, instead of being suirounded by such restrictions as to mivke 
such development practically impossible. 



The (Joiiunission begs to make the following specific rccoiiimenda- 
tions, some of which, as above stated, arc renewals of recommenda- 
tions made in former reports: 

First, Legislation which shall reduce the duties on sugar and 
tobacco exported from the Philippine Islands into the United States 
to not more than 25 per cent oi the present rates fised by what is 
known aa the " Dii^Iey tarifi law. " 

Second, That the amount ofland which may ho acquired, owned, 
and used for agricultural purposes in the Philippine Islands by any 
individual or corooration be extended to 10,000 hectares. 

Third. That that provision of the act of Congress which forbids 
the filing of more than ono mining claim by the same individual or 
corpomtion upim alode or deposit be amended so as to prohibit only 
the owning of more than (me claim at any one time by the same 
individual or corporation upon a Itxie or deposit, and so as to make 
specific provision for the granting of licenses for the oxpiomlion of 
mining forgold and other precious metals by eitiitens of the United 
States or persons who have legally declared their intention ta be- 
come such, orof tJie Philippine lalaiidw, in'navigabhi waters and all 
shoal waters betweonlow and mean liigJi tide uptmsliores, bays, and 
inletsoC the Pliilippine Islands, subjeetloKUchlimilalions and reg- 
ulations as may be provicled by the govermiient of the Philippine 
Islands, as to exempt navigation from uriiiicial obstruction or to pro- 
tect prior vested rights. 

Fourth. That section 50 nt the act of Ooi^ene approved July 1, 
HM)2, entitled "An ai^ temporajJIy to provide revenue for the Phil- 
ippine Islands, and for oilier purposes," may be so amended as to 
extend the time for development and payment of coal claims to 
Ibreeyears. 

Fifth. That that portion of sertion 2 of the act of Congress ap- 
proved March 8, li)02, entitled "An act tempurarilv to provide rev- 
enue tor the Philippine Islands and for other purprwcs whiih 
requires that all export, dutiia upon arti< Ice exported from the Phil 
ippine Islands and consumed in the Umted States shall be refunded 
- be repealed. 

Sixth. That the Philippine government boauthori7ed to establHli 
in the islands an agricultural bank by piivalo capital Ihepnncipal 
i)f which sliall be guaranteed by the government of the Philippiu" 
Islands, and interest not to exceed 4 ptr unt per annum, with a 
limited total liability of the govimmi nf duni^ my single year nol 
lo exceed 1400,000, and the Iiabilit j m M i ilpnd b. vond twf nty 
five years. 

Seventh. That the work ot tlie mi. I iii i gr n li In lutvi^ lighl 
house construction and servici Ih pud f i l)V i] i""pii 't'oni niMh 
troin the Treasury el the Uiiitxtl -^Uh llii work to b( , uried on 
by the proper buriaus of Ihe gnvernmont of the Philippim Island^ 
that 1.h<? expense of ihe quarantine seri ice b<. Iximt In lh( < rovem 
ment of the United States, and that lr)pographical sur\iys be 
authorized and made by the United States Government. 



Eighth. That existing legislation by Congress be so modiiiedasfo 
leave the questiim of (lie absolute prohibition of the importation ot 
opium, after March 1, 1008, to the determination of the insular 
authorities, as circumstances may require. 



The re])ort of the Philippine secretary of cimimercc for 1906 
IreaLK of the conimerce of the islands as follows: 

There is a tendency amoi^ the merchants of ManOa to complain 
of bad times, and the newspapers are filled with statements that the 
financial and agricultural condition of the islands is critical. It is 
beyond question that many of the merchants have had difHculty in 
making both ends meet during the year just past and that the profits 
of some of the larger firms have been venr siu^. There is no 
question but that there must be some harddiipe to existing indus- 
tries with a change so radical as that which is now taking place in 
the Philippine Islands, viz, the opening of opportunities to the 
iudividiiiu, the education of the poorer classes, the -cbMige in the 
fundamenbil system of government to one more democratic in 
theory, the improvement of the means of transportation, and the 
effe(^ of bringing more modem methods of production and manu- 
facture to these islands, the improved and cheaper system of com- 
munications, as the railroads, steamboats, telt^rapb, and telephone, 
and the improveil port facilities, are sure to revolutionize business 
and business methods in the islands. Such a fimdamental change 
as this severs old ties and undermines old systems, to replace which 
it takes lime and necessitates a period of growth, during which it 
is probable that there will be more or leas hardahip felt in the com- 
mercial world, the one most directly affected by Oieae chMiges. 

In seeking for the cause of the undouI>ted depression that exists 
one finds that credits have been much curtailed, and, while the 
banks have had largo reserves, it has been difficult for merchants 
to obtain lawe amounts of credit. It is believed that a thoroi^h 
analysis of tne situation will demonstrate that this hardness of 
money lias had more to do with this feeling of depression and the 
liad times of which merchants complain than an actiml shortage of 
production. It is true that the production has been wunewhat 
reduced, but it ia also true that prices have ranged in the more 
important products fairly high. 

The very destructive typhoon which swept the islands on Sep- 
tember 26, 1905, very materially reduced the crops in the eight 
provinces of Samar, Sorsogon, Albay, Ambos (!amarines, Tayates, 
Itatangais, I.aguna, and tiaviCe. Tne hemp destroyed has had a 
marked effect on the total production of hemp in the archipelago, 
showing a falling off of 17,086 tons, the total amount shipped dunnt 
the nix months endii^ June 30, 1906, beiAg 48,227 tons, as oppoeed 
to 66,213 t^ms shipped for the corresponding j»eriod of the previous 
year. This short^e of hemp has resuUfwl in_an inci'eased price, 
the price going from an average of F34G per ton in the first six 
months of iy05 to an average of F378 per ton in the first six months 
of ]<IO(l, 

Wliile the slorin did not destroy many coc'oanut trees, it shook off 
tile gniwir^ nuts and greatly damaged the year's cn>p, particularly 
ill l^una. Apart from this difliculty there has Insen a droi^ht in 
Mindanao, Cebu, and other of the amthem islands, and somewhat 
of a pest of liK;UBls which did eonsiderablo damage in some of the 
priA'inces directly nortJi of Manila. 

It must always be expected that each year will liring forth aome- 
thina that threatens or destroys part of the crop, but in apite of liiese 
troubles the gross exports of the islands, excludiiw currency, 
amounted to ^63,836,700, as opposed to ^64,711,730 forUie previous 
year. For the eight fiscal years since American occupation the 
flgiKea of exports and imports are as follows: 
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\ nimptuihiiu of Ihesi Imiires will show i «tat( of c 

t,ri wth frtim IIIK) to 190^ iii nhlih year (h( Aincricau tniopi w<Tt 
'v hiaMly withdnwnfrom ihi islaudi iiidthintlHu wasj^shght 
fillingoff of imports diid exports of about 4p(r(enl m 1904 over thi 
prcceaii^ jtar and lees than I percent mlQO^ In 1106 the falling 
off amounted to about 9 per cent As conditions wert so unsettled 
in 1898 and 1S99, it is not fair to draw comparisons, but the sl^ht 
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it enough 



23, 097, ( 
14,913,476 
8, 74A, 964 



decrease since the beet year of American occupation 
tfl iUBtify anybody saying the trade is paralyzed. 

A turaier analysis of the iinporta reveals lie fact that the imporfs 
of rice show the following totals by fiscal yeara: 

1899 r3,877,864 I 1903 P30,122,fi46 

1900 6,372,396 1904 "' 

1901 10,981,916 1905 

1902 13,156,902 1 1906 

It will be seen that of the falling off of imports in the past two 
years n4,844,792 is accounted for ny the decrease in rice imijorta- 
tion, leavine a net decrease of imports of ail other comnioditiee of 
^491,128, which can be taken as negl^ible. It wiL also be seen 
that the exports have decreased about 1 per cent, not a very con- 
siderable amount. It is a matter for great congratulation tliat the 
people of the islands should be raising their own food supplies. 

In the United States the railroad earnings arc ordinarilv taken as 
a barometer of general prosperity. I beg to call attention te the 
comparative annual reports of gross carnii^ of the Manila and 
Df^upan Railway Company. During the past two years 80 mitra 
have been constructed in addition to the 120 miles originally buiU. 
B the completion of these lines lias been only during the last 
■ BsL 1 ear th It f tl " operations does 

ff hes ig es h are fairly compar- 
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Th ma te emto ed railroads in the 

Pbil pp Isla d viti tes h hes figu as a barometer of 

general prosperity, and they merely mdicate fliat there is a sufficient 
increase of productionandmovementof freight in the six provinces 
traversed by the railroad to show that those provinces at least are 
not stagnant. 



Inthel906report of the Philippine secretTi ryot finance o< 
following: 



rslhe 



The f*tal value ol all exports from the islands for the fiscal ytar 
was f63,836,760, a decrease of f 874,970 as compared with the pre- 
ceding year. The decreases are in hemp and sugar, while there was 
an increase in the exports of copra and tobacco, hemp alone eliowiag 
a loss of F&, 398, 944, and bu^ an additional loss of r226,322, while 
copra sliows an increase, of r3,897,386 and tobacco P787,704. 

The value of the total exxwrts of sugar for the v(sir was 
^9,727,730, of which 1'520,208 went to the United States. Frac- 
ticaUy no market, therefore, tor Philippine sugar in the United 
States has been found during the past year. 

The total value of exports of tobacco products during the year wns 
P4,779,780, of which the United States received but P62,00(i. 



During the fiscal year 19CMi the total value of imports waa 
P'51,59T,704 and theexports 1*63 836,760, sliowinga balance in favor 
of the islands of P° 12,239,056, which ia nearly P8,000,000 more than 
the record for any previous year. Had it not been for the deetruc- 
tive typhoon, whicnniaterially diminished the exportsof hemp, the 
showing would have been probably P4,000,000 more favoiable. 
Currency is excluded in statements of both imports and exporta. 
During the whole period of American occupation the total imports 
info the Philippine Islands have amounted to P437 ,802,312, and of 
exports F'419,758,814, showing for tlie whole period an excess of 
P"18,043,898 of imports over exports. 



The total value of imports fox the fiscal year 190G from the United 
States was P8,666,040, a decTease of P3,012,984 from the corre- 
sponding prccedir^ year. The total value of Philippine products 
exported t« the United States was P23,]60,338, a decrease of 
^"8,197,412 as compared with the corresponding preceding year. 

While there lias oeen a loss in the total of bolli tlie exports and 
imports, the United States has sustained a greater loss, relatively, 
l^n other countries from which Pliilippine imports are receive<i 
and to which Philippine products go. 

The use of flour in the Philippine Islands is increasing, but the 
total valueof importations of this commodity from the United States 
durii^ the last fiscal year was PS92,154, showing a loss of r335,820 
as compared with the vear immediately preceding. This reduction 
may probably be attributed mainly lo the prevalence of the boycott 
among the Chinee, the principal retailers in fiour in the Philippine 
Islands. 

The value of the importation of cotton goods from the United 
States during the last fiscal year was ^567 ,592, showing a decrease 
of r970,B84 from thovaliie of the importations of Ibc preceding year, 
or a loss of two-thirds, notwithatandii^ the fact that there has been 
an increase in the total imports of cotton goods during the same 
period. This reduction can doubtless, in considerable part, be (dso 
attributed to the Chinese boycott. 



It is doubtless true that.mauy articles are imported into the Philip- 
pine Islands which oi^t to be produced here in suilicient quanti- 
ties tor the wbole of the local consumption. Among these articles 
may be mentioned rice, to which reference has before been made; 
cattle{during the last fiscal year cattle, mainly for beef , were imported 
to the value ol ^848,452, while the islands abound in excellent graa- 
iz»g lands); lumber (the importations of this commodity by the 
Army, Kavy, and insular covemment and private individuals 
amounting to millions of dolliuB in value, while the islands them- 
selves have virein forests of most valuable timber, possessing lasting 
qualities and of a durability not found in the timber of other sections 
of tlie world); eggs (of which P531,144 worth were imported last 
year, every peso of which is an unnecessary importation); fresh 
vegetables and fruits (great quantities of whicn are imported every 
year from China), and refined sugar (the whole of which should be 
produced and refined in the islands, instead of being exported in 
the form of raw sugar and t^ain reimported as the refined product). 
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a Five months (Ai^ust to December, (nelusivo), 
'Not including ooeonnat oil, dye woods, arid lodlgo, tl 
cNot includiog cocDanut oil and d^wooda, the valuE 



Exports of Principal Articles f 



[ FhhiIpfine Islands ii 



Sfecifibd Calendar Years, 1854 i 

HEMP. 



i Fiscal Year 1906. 



64,638.347 
67,736,421 
61.413.7B4 



■i, 48^,543 
k1, 811, 824 
^2,2I2,42I> 



]60,1SS,7D3 
104,122,761 
187, 18S, 181 



Quantity. Values. 



785,324 
267,952 
803,040 



.747,(1M 

.669)347 
.1K>,G03 
.a3«,2<» 



13«,55i 

830[39» 
667,520 



.868,167 
,965,077 
,440,313 



.42ft, 307 
.931,863 
.030,790 
.230,730 



it total 



20.78 

24.76 
Z2.24 
2a 40 
22.58 



67.3.1 
88.00 
71.97 



)t havli^ been separately reported. 
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It endiEg June 30, 1906. 
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14EAH. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


of total 


YEAR. Quantity, 


Value. 
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COCOANUT OIL. 
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i| 

42b 2H 

as 

32S0 >0S 

■11 

3884 906 

3 093 OS" 

2 8M)911 


Hong 
1.0 E" 

iii 

510 042 

2!H49'> 
304-01 


DoUan 

iS 

29 214 
06 084 

sa 

-93 

990 

6' 

U »- 

182 78 

721 63 
811 3T 

657 388 


Bntlsh 
Dolian 

■si 
11 

ii 

14 14 459 

i|| 

3930 9«0 

1900 739 

2 641 158 
1812 682 

I'M 741 
220 181 

3 384 0<>5 
2716^4 

151 042 


Freoch 
Eaft 

Poitars 

3405 
11 603 
C604 

ISOffl 
349 844 

^6 281 
0O8O-4 

131663 

1558 4a 
1 11 803 

443 '^ 

»084 

2359 030 

Ki^ra 

375 522 
5 347 UO 
3 854 217 


other 
Colters 
366 309 

II 

208,081 
200 483 

3'^012 
IM'440 

517 608 

2B1S1 
30 090 

'11 
II 

1840 406 

725 01 

3 107^ 


...., 




DoOari. 


Poiiora. 


Dollars. 


Dollars 




3B4.464 


2,658,2I>5 
3;673;7flO 
3,840,584 












120,257 
l!3;iS7 








i,aio 










403,308 

SS 

146 067 
162,372 

■ W,^% 

29,899 

11 

!4i;a32 

7-i;26fi 

'868^049 
39S,216 

^;m7 

2,1S3,198 
3,534,255 
f 153; 174 
3,8J7,100 
5,098,820 
6,589,046 
4,333,8)3 


6,479.290 
7 158 1S4 
2938 505 

iii, 

3492 340 

4S3Haa6 

3 87 311 
EM- 505 

lie 

5^583! 293 
6;767;568 
5,122,687 
6,106,102 
^247 883 
3,526,211 

las 

6 039 274 
4,619,133 


^531 

141 151 

lS5 23b 
202 -08 

2»4 536 

II 


28,301 
80 IJ 

mm 


044 305 

'ils 

« 419 

343 003 

14,5^ 
443,400 

40 854 

ss 

1, 477 277 
1,425 708 
1,913 ^7 

1,021 443 
1,124,850 

1 989 235 
2,91- 546 

ill 








































Jgo -- 




1872 


131 482 193 


JI5* 




1876 


































365 
292 
217 

171 


fiso 

106 
888 

800 






■•Sf? 

87< 

1 

1,246 

.^ 
1,031 
2,206 
^262 

i;«j 


1 
004 
4M 

60.1 

i 

808 


































iS-S 








901 


i;2fr 

B8! 


727 

176 
043 



































aHoogkona Includeil under China from 1866 
* Distribution by countrtea !"•'. rnnniTwl 
< luoliides Cochin Cliina and 



separately reported. 



tlieireanota' 
/ Of wh ch $1 51 
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Values o 



THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 



v„.. 


United 
States, 

Dollars. 


Onitad 
Kingdom. 

Doliari. 


Germany- 
DoOan. 


France. 
DoBors.: 


Dollar.. 


Doilori. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


AUBtral- 
DoUars. 


O.SS.. 






3,562,483 
3,277. ess 
3,282,615 


2:230;03a 
1,766,76? 




78,626 


iiSS 


884,667 

ISSi 






674: IK 


2:871:974 
1,035,007 


203,606 




















9S8 














l,6fiO,5aB 

ISlSB 






is 

114:022 
11 


ill 


i;rS:a 

iwim 

1,950,426 






602,879 

149' 630 

1,174,366 

216,160 

310,723 

'■Sff, 


1,303,824 
1,452,052 


137:388 

183:791 
361,830 
465,753 






38,664 








z 




999 
















428:337 
472,930 
















■■2:^3 




i? 








373,535 






















































































































7,042,079 
31^338 
6:788: 136 
5,668,177 

5: 116: 346 
i330;353 
U, 376, 742 
8 217l« 
8 674 704 
10:48S;W4 

s:4ii:i!e7 

8,ll86,6oe 
0,040,1(12 

8:6na:380 

lis 

^683; 093 

111 

14,840,407 
1I,S79,411 


6,090,230 

5;S« 

6,785,871 
4, 558, MS 

11 

.(,339,765 

3, 8519, 190 
4,551,806 
6,704,031 

11,126,225 
8,017,526 

tl: 036; 479 
8,307,:i51 




■"m434- 


i:^,73B 

1,760,828 
461, 1^1 

g| 

'9^:330 

III 

2;34o:i46 
2,246,691 

iSS 

1830 109 
1:910:253 

1: 566,072 

1164'4« 
i;083:95t 
1,803,055 


'214,030 

li 

14^176 

11 

39K<6 
66;8a6 
62,3(18 

,1,722:316 
6809 079 
7,516,363 
3,332,638 
5.778,448 
4,866,640 
3,375, 548 
238827 
118,003 

802,631 
923,506 




"'» 


3,406,483 

!;S!;S 

4:623 190 
6,247,709 

J:S;S 

5,700,872 
0,603,651 

iSS 

1,048,176 
036,250 

1,172,360 
828,404 

1,574,910 

842:432 
1,009,388 
728,183 

644:387 
663:487 




81,663 
104,866 
246,252 

113:786 
15,301 
88,183 
112,311 
643,245 
318180 
168,994 
1,128,937 

I'll 

'186:182 










560,266 

130.670 
28,378 

ii 

124,448 
i;C9,163 
236,823 
176,426 


































19 


















123,715 




77,^2 






54,453 






































487 

21: 476 

:857 






38,067 

is, 

1,584,318 

'Itl 






64,143 
12,088 

8:769 

li 






















I88S, 




221 
86,368 

9,950 








1890. 


















B,7M 

128:720 
1:432 
99,791 
309,033 
1 4,780 

«e:428 


241,844 
616,402 

i;^;»3 

2,315,788 
3,094,211 

2,703,338 




48,579 
1,278,269 

is 

465,396 
493,364 












:m4;ot4 

,854,608 
,309,583 

; 658:781 
















1906. 


33,4.'i4,774 



ongkonE Included under CI 



;<• 1894; uniier British Eas 



d Included under Cblna. 
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Impokts of Pjiincipai. Articles 



THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 

iTO THE Philippine Islands cdmng Specified Calendar Yeauh, 1885 t 



ICompilea by the BuraiHi ol Insular Affairs, War DnpflrtjiiOT 
PAPER AND PAPER MANUFACTURES. 



35 

i Countries 



German J-. 


™™ 


Spain 


■=- 


„*.„. 


"^IndiBs"^ 


oountrlea 


TotaL 










iJoBor- 


i>oUar. 


Doflof* 


BoJtors 








































































































































100 601 




117 






















































































41,389 








1.609 


4,865 







WOOD AND WOOD MANUFACTURES. 





6,285 

9) 387 

617 

538 

10.692 
81,716 






Id" 


33,398 
03,781 
13,676 

2,769 

l:S 
II 

U3S4 


19,5«0 
18,476 
21,823 
5,309 
19; 251 

33! 13.3 
10,696 
31,893 
16,198 

Is 


36 IOj 

!i 
11 


Hi 


16 682 

123 117 
33 216 


15,381 
92,706 

12,400 

3; 745 

32,642 
131^052 
«,131 


3(e32S 




I 

12; 
* 


530 
522 

860 


6; 


262 
881 
13S 









































































YEAR. 


States. 


Kingdom. 
33,313 


Spain, 


E...... 


China. 


Hongfcong.o 




2? 
27. 

I 
33 


s. 
t75 

800 
196 

i 

342 

i 




























49,158 
110,740 

SJSJ 

35,530 

6,830 

58l071 
31,792 
33,293 
21613 






20,690 

361527 

68;528 
10,681 










2,00s 

IS 

28, 4M 












1892 


248,654 
282,960 

2661912 
28i;619 

2501618 












31377 
1,922 
4,111 
















__ _ 









Indies'. 


Other 


Total. 


DdOats. 








SO 




















tsZ 






1,130.641 













































CHEMICALS, DRUGS. PAINTS AND DYF.S. 



YEAK. 


rmtBd 

Btat«s. 


kST.. 


Germany. 


France. 


Sp^u. 


»^ 




"^ladies'. 

I>ollar.. 
260,689 
2381697 
380,M5 

I13I967 
110,925 

ilsio 

1I5I8 

3^1683 
484,606 
567,811 


countries. 
Donor*. 

51348 

4I258 

i6,618 
35,441 

631 S06 
6,^ 


,0„,. 




"•"•J'- 

4,880 
Jig 

11 


341566 
60,934 

l'22lS59 
88,870 
70,768 

,li 

187,823 
208,689 

issll38 


49I137 

i 

!»l845 
109,521 

651847 


Dona™. 

15,285 

13l4«0 
9 350 

11 

171690 
H360 

Is 

42,161 


10'^ 
9I21B 

81,607 

71 Vi 
31,238 

31'TOf 
29; 661 
52,821 
16,020 


39 471 
12 610 

161 013 


floifar*. 






























1^ 


219,766 












?M 1« 1 1m 

























BrltiBbSasttudlBslToi 



17 and under CSiloa Irom 18 
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THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 

NTO THE PhIIjIPPINB IsI.ANDS UllRlNO SfBCIFI^ 

OF OnioiN' — Continued. 
GLASS ANU EAllTirEN WAliE, MARTH AUTD 



Years, ]885 i 



I \M05, BY Countries 



YEAR. 


States. 


Dollars. 

M 

1I8;788 

!W,146 
83,404 
99,((73 


Oermany. 
DoOars. 

lis 

M,m 
121. s« 
70,037 
65,068 
155;245 


Spain. 
DoUars. 
7; 437 

IS 

46;703 
20^498 


Belgium. 


DoOart. 
B3:B82 
I26;a89 

lai^sgo 

22,BaS 
5S:030 

64;794 


..,►.,. 


British Earn 
Indies. 


oountries. 


Total. 






floifart. 
5,076 

9^880 
12;!K. 

ioi:4e9 
;K>,e92 

45;632 
30,833 
24,013 
19,662 
28,718 

111:295 
20,224 
17,726 


I»,fl04 
60,771 
117,069 

11 

I'.S? 
2,36 


21,277 
22,717 

2a',920 
13,385 

II 
81,690 

79;025 
,'»,82B 
23,481 


DoUari 
333 
275 

1 

3BS 

18! 
4B7 


-1. 








































3IK,89ft 
m;093 

37:504 




















II 

34,581 
22,612 






























I AND riSH PRODUCTS. 



LI((tJ01t9 AND BEVERAGES. 



ANIMAUS and ANIMAI, PKODTT* is 



„.u.. 


United 

IiollaTs. 

35' 

1 


United 
Ktllgdoil.. 


Spain. 


Chinn. 


Hoi^fcoiw-" 


British East 
ludlM. 


„rs.. 


™„. 


1885 


DaOara 

3'^ 

2:273 

5: 013 
13464 

(^ 

i;§ 

6:690 


587 

3:080 
2,170 

11 

82: 180 


6'594 

12:i60 
331,791 

i'l 

33:451 

12:488 
75,640 
110:393 
71,360 

-AS81 


24'213 


Dollar! 

;oo8 

if 

'07i 

:bi3 


Dollars. 
2:818 

'564 
1,382 

11:22 
15,4-2 

i 


Doltart. 










1890 


70:581 


lHt« 






74;^ 




1901 


169,805 



















YEAR. 


KS 


I^X 


Germany. 


,™» 


Spain. 


China. 


Hongtong.o 


'lidles."^ 


couQtrtes. 


.0-. 










Dollars 


DoOari 


Polfars 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 














3059 




271,042 












































1,014,454 






































































































































































































































































































































1905 


285,133 




30 


760 


71,631 






2,749 






734 


4Ji 



■ " 




T1 


Is 

46; 487 

47:265 
43,519 
32,489 

II 

24:686 
30,337 


26 560 


9,728 
6,673 

i'm 

i:4S2 
3,331 

2?; 721 
2]:S8B 


21,848 

■S;SS 

12.047 
177,782 

11 

346,336 
193,213 
190,194 


5<^ 
4NJ7 
6595 

38 413 

17 942 

24 324 

66 080 
213 045 


42 490 
336 2-0 

6,182 


18,030 

14:909 
10 700 
9,603 
9,510 
13:304 
5,962 

598 
97,164 

172:669 
31,174 

km 


12:864 
14;763 

24:778 

9i;326 
111: 687 


105,603 




033 
25 








3; 

31 
2( 

3t 


311 

a 

085 
































041 

461 

309 
097 











































o Hongkong Included under Britlati 



rt Indies from 1885 to 
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I 1905, BY Countries 



CERHALS AND ERF PROD f EX E 



YEAR. 


Dollort.. 
84,M2 


KlDgdom 

if 

2,109 

'en 

Hi, 4 


JJuUu 

Hi 

1 

4S6d 


0» 
100 


80 
-35 

"0 
28 




B 

m 

3f 

1) 


unities. 
Poliuts. 

iless 
i,m 

is 

a,«24 


..„. 




JDo^tors. 
























W 


■S;g 

124,680 

782i377 
689, 4B3 




900 


620,130 
li8B,41« 

























QuantltieB. 


Ooflorg. 

b,465 
020,910 
1,790,190 
208, BIO 

19fl;35S 

ao^.Mi 

2,47E.8»0 
i; 003; 848 


Quantities. 


Valuoa. 




^^ 










TOT 








*L. 




Quan 


al 


Q 

Pound, 
m 40 

440 




Pou 

9- 
323 « 
Ji. 
lU "9 
13 » 
12. 
98 092 

209 433 

lis 


81 92s 
j9 


Yulue. 




20,118^924 

15,074,301 

107,987,100 
177,090,981 
101,884,851 


S2,'7*30,li7 
l|g| 

1 1^719', 878 
4,293,002 

17,541,887 
80,940,^ 

33^10^515 


709,781 
1,416; ISO 

'203; 180 
147,423 

'S;S 
II 

702; 909 

'•ii 

4<iS;610 


Pou as 

-V 880 098 
"3B48B 

-3 8^ 

12 894 00 

008,030 


If 
335S 


■a ODD 

939 58 


Pound;. 
93,SIH,B35 

Sii 

188,310,007 
1,W,S04,138 
18a,241,Wh'i 
138, 248, .M3 

i& 

321,fil4, 113 
370,211,389 

^;Sm 
.'>8ii;s8o;507 

483,411,974 




























£:::::::::: 




1894 






















1,232 


32 









MKAT AND ME VT PRODUt IS 

lyiUi Ch na 



24 i23 
3 691 
19 138 



"Hongtong Included under British Esse Indira from 18 
'' Hongkong inoluded under British East Indies bom IS 
c Include all otlicr Asia, not elsewhere apw^ined. 



148 2 4 

320,274 
321,711 
270,103 



^0 1894, and under " Other Ci 



419 422 
344,154 
413,144 

250; 404 

40i;692 
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Google 



Imports of Prihcipai. Astioles i 



■'■111.' 

THE COMMEECIAJ. PHILIPP2SES IN 1906. , 

aiIdb DuiuNG Specified Calendar YBAita, 1 



UAIMY ntODUCTS. 



„A». 


United 


Uoited 
DtHiar,. 

3o;«8 

151420 
]|2,S47 
37,244 

ill 


Fiance. 
Doaart. 

IS 


Spain. 
Doliara. 

2: 050 

I'.om 

747 


Netliertoiids. 

10^683 
1 [952 

;| 

l!454 


2bi 
HO-2 

2290 

II 

24; 354 


Hongkong," 
Dollars 

79 «8 

■If 


British East 

DaOaTI. 
26,893 
30,0'28 
7,BB3 
2,833 

2; 178 

.,i 
^1 


other 

DollOTI. 

9,2W 

Is 
as 

100,948 


Totttl 






BaUar,- 
952 
729 


51 

1 
1 

J 
21! 
338 
321 

39f 


117 
























•i 
.is 

10,716 
13,021 
26,517 
30,248 
11, 121 
























g;SS 

80,752 






























COTTON AND COTTON MAN0FACTUBES. 



YEAR. 


States. 

778 
2,725 

lift 335 
383,730 

B8ti:09S 


United 
Kii^om. 

DoUari. 
5,082,133 

3,299)224 
5,230,72(1 
3,379,080 
3,098,810 
2; 675! 023 
3,719.428 
2,931,104 
2.K6,377 
4,188,778 
3,430,279 
3,416,966 
2, 586, 805 

3;344;47s 


Germany. 

Doliors. 
230, m 
217,559 

15j;999 

'ffiSf 
SS5 

313^833 
268.001 
582,850 

693! 190 
324, 16,^ 
298,173 
288,850 


140,833 
279,069 

ss 

537,134 

1,644,826 
2,r22,020 

i|233laio 

804,094 

89i;i89 
965,298 


,.,»*... 


Chlnlu 


Hongkong." 


BritlBhEast 


other 


Total. 




DeOari. 
5S:665 

as 
"S 
is 

443,960 
438; 700 


Dollars 

;i| 

221722 
503 485 

II 

95,992 
224, «S 


Dollan 

7M970 
10^506 


° 53" 043 

,11 

"5 454 
«47 188 
883 468 
392 699 
309,600 
329,814 
369,437 


70, 261 
92:934 
103,782 

II 
'11 

535; 757 
823,637 
636,090 
482,060 

272; 134 


DdUars. 
6,184,320 
































































- 



8I1.K, WOOL, VEGETABLE 



1, AN1> THFIK MAXUFACTUBE* 



DOllari. 
306 
3.442 























26; 203 


„50 289' 




















»'s 






















485 "13 




























































JEWELBY. AND MANXTFACTURES OF GOLD AND SILVEB. 














25 578 




2398 




30,063 


>.™ 


144,899 










































18,264 


^^•!^? 




;•?; 








»S 


s 




15,045 


lloS 






20; 177 




",S 


Sffi 




307 


II 






1,940 






'169 


^;wa 


29 


041 








































































































as; 568 


















'■mo 


141,329 


m 


1,237 













a Hongkong Included nnder Bi 



t Indies from 1886 to 1887, and under China fn 
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r PRiNciPAt Abticlbs I 



L) ^ll-EL \.>1) JIIEIlt MANUFVCILI 



YEAH 


sss 


Vmted 
KlDgdom 


Qermwiy 




Bpoia 


™™ 


.««. 


KsBt Indies. 


Other 

Dotintilea 


T.« 




Conor* 
































































































































































































































































































































































935 lis 


396 4J 




14 «1 






4'>e2 







u Hongkong included under BritiHli Eaat Indies Ironi lS85t' 
SUMMAHY OP FOREION COMMERCE OP T 



IMPORTS A 



-.7, und under China from ISSS to 1894. 

Philippine Islands. 
of merchandise, by grkat groups, uuring the fiscai. yeaks 1904 to 1»0«. 

of tiie Pliiilpplne Islands, pnblisbed by the Wat Department, June, 190e.l 





Value. 


Per 
I 


1006 


i». 




™o„.. 


1004 




1905 

DoUam. 
IS. 573,001 

1.013,945 

'lis; 278 




looe 




0E0UP8. 


48,030 
16,783 


S 


.*.. 


S. 


aoltara. 
13,765,238 

1,(101,081 

1,965,918 
109:789 


. 


DolloTa. 

3 805.969 
1.351,330 


Per 


FrsB of duty: 

ArHdea of food and 

Manufactured articles 


fl.l36 


84 
3 


1,830,539 
56,058 

439 

9,898 


96 


iHFOttTS-cnntlnued. 

Free and dutiable-Con. 
Manufactured articlea 
Artieles in fi crude 
condition, or partly 






Articles of voluntary 




Artloloe of voluntary 


1 


33,2aO,7fiI 


100 


30.876,350 


100 


25,799,266 




Total Iruool duty... 


1,607,953 


100 


1,559,084 


100 i 1.1X13,622 1 100 


ff 






' 










Dutiahle: 


1,000, 160 
'l03;fl53 


43 


10,975,516 

1,011,719 
l.^,*14 


37 


7,3flS.720 
14,218,113 

806,580 

1,360,648 
125,633 


60 

a 


Total import duty "col- 


6,738,505 


6 684 431 


6,064,456 




animals 

condition, or partly 
Articles of Toluntary 


Prod acts ol agrlcuItuTB . . 
Total eiport duty col- 






28,281.723 

■■as 

402.836 


1 


30,472,654 

1,414,941 

151,088 

3,186 

310,748 


....J. 


i;^:8»o 

6)828 
328,402 


94 
5 


Total dutiable 


31,B12,«)S . 100 


29,316,366 100 


23,895,641 


100 


30,250,027' 100 ' 32,352,615 


lOO 


31.917.134 


iPO 


^'^;5Si^a*ol''to^ and 
animals 


16,398,735 




12,276,682 


40 


„,» 


3. 


1,390.913 ' 1,300,666 




1,290,234 





IMPORTS AND JEXPOUTS OF GOLD AND SILVBU DmiNG THE FISCAT. YEARS 1904 TO IflOB. 







™.o.™. 






.™™. 






1904 

DOaari. 
1.080;947 


i9oe 

Dolton. 

85.240 

694 


looe 

DoOan. 
6,893 


1904 

"to.csb 

4,090,911 


■MS 

BBOan. 


leo* 
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THE COMMERCIAI^ PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 



Summary of Foreign Commerce c 



i Philipfinb Islands — Continued. 



IMPORTS ANB KXl'O 



PORTS. • 




,.„.„. 




<XPO»T.. 


im 


1906 


im 

21,863,773 
306; 851 


1904 


,M ' 


1906 




Doiinrj. 
28,700,235 
2 447 670 
2>2 961 

2ee,sio 

21430 


2,634,414 


27,«a4,^ 

2,831,324 
'460 


26,876,377 

3,796,181 

5,663,913 

138,365 

1'^ 


Dolfars. 






Ceba 




BongM.. ':.::::;::—: 


r^. 












'''m 




























TotaJ 


34,303,480 


30,882,293 


25,800, eo» 


34,411,623 


36,675,929 


32,489,6Bfl 



<• Forts ol Boiigfto. Cape MelvlUe, a 



i opened October 15,1903. 



Cape Melcllle clOBi<d and Fort ol Balabac opened Februar; 25 



Port ot Poerto Frimessa nlOBed Octotwr 16, 1904. Port ol Jarata opened Jul7 3,'i905. Port ot sitamH opened Febniaiy 15, "im 

IMl'ORTS AN1> EXPOltTS OT GOLD AND SILVER, HY COUNTRIES, DURING THE IISCAX, YISARS 1904 TO 1008. 





■«ro»T.. 


™.„.. 




Dalian. 


, 1906 


I90« 


190* 


1006 


190S 


Gold ore. 


ItoBa™. 


Dollara. 


DoUari. 
3,000 


Dottari. 


»""■. 
















































3,085 




268 


OoldbulllOD: 




■ 77 


24 






760 








1,260 








2,260 




























2,000 


















2,699 


24 




3,250 


750 


Gold coin: 




40, £52 
39 

34; 700 














5,052 










'730 




300 

6,000 














67,009 








656 
















Total 


1,772 


82,650 


5,869 


67,000 


76,670 


18,340 








' T 






400 


""^'„"lS^Stat«. 


210,400 








10,629 

380,000 

508 

426,630 
3,S49,953 


100 








130,434 














i^..^;:."":::::::::;:: :■;■■:■. :::::::; ;:::::::::: 


296^ 033 














146,111 
2,979,933 




Hongkong 


344 


1,450 






SJS 




834,433 


76,228 
























Total 


1,082,719 


694 


1,450 


4,090,911 
' 4,)60,9H8 


4,1*3,394 
4,223,314 


662,814 




672,682 




,_.__ 



TSUMBERAND NET 1 



] TRADE DURING THE EISCAL YEARS 190i 









""™TE«m"""" 




„„™,. 




1... 


lOOS 

mmber. Tonnage 
i',m 2,046;* 


1800 1004 


I90S 


1906 




Jfumbw. 


2,252,452 


jVumfttr. Tonnage. jVumfier. 
3,986 209,316 5,103 


!~s 


miabiT. 
4',B23 


'IIS 


Siimbtr. 
4,047 


'''^% 
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THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES TN 1906. 
Summary op Fobbion Commerce of the PriiLipriNn Islands— Continued. 

NATIONALITIKH OF VESSELS IJOING THE CAltKVlNO TltADE DLlllNtJ THE FISCAl 

IMPORTS FttOM— 



COUNTRIES. 



UnlMd States.. 
United KingdoD 
Oermany 



AuHtria^Huz^ary. . 



Ualta 

Netheriands.. 
Portugal 



Switzerland 

Sweden and Norway - - 



BmiBh East IndiH9 . . 
Dutch Kast Indies. . . 
French East Indies. . 

Koiea'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Turkey In Asia 

Australasia 

Other Amft 

BfltlBhAWcft 

Canary Islands 

Egypt...: 

Canada 



Total.... 
July to Septeml 



American. BrltJ! 



I Dollar ' Dollar 



pin h ^ 

DoOar' 

70 4fl8 I 
SOBS 333 

2WJ74 



1 012 244 

50SS5 

2 ass 424 



41 



US! ^sa 

3SH217 



EXTORTS TO— 



United States 


1,248,361 


9,S0B,7TO 

2,643;00B 
2H,7fiO 

4|375 

ii4;2a» 
'ssi 

lfi,(i7l> 




S22,138 

flfirui 
5,346 

7;S7«" 

1»,331 








11,580,2.(0 




4^«10 


as 

1,764,045 
24.0(15 

"1 










362 

lS,llfiD 
. i;030 








':?■! 


An^rtkliii^MyV.V.'. -.■...:. 




l!20 












182; 861 

1 






MiritB. .;;;.■;."::::;;::::;:;:::;;::;;:;;: 


13,896 






2,77S 


S,4(i4 


















1,072 

l,14g,9BO 

3,571,026 

185 250 

244,157 

':§ 

on 

2,274 
^7«l 


S18 

an.ws 










3.070 
!B,1I8B 

4:01fi 


as 
ii 


3ii,254 
1IQ,309 


1B;OT3 


!:S;| 


aSMShEistindiesV-v;,:::;;:;: 


■■1,-s 






ss'm 


Preneh East Indies ... 














Korea 




80 


i'M 

8,618 








3^ 








i.oa> 




■■"nilm 


' 85 


TurkeyinAsla 












M 


837 
















MAIrloa 






70 

81422 
'" "i8;432' 






' 76 


o^rXmeaV.-;:;:;:.: 

S^v;:::::::::::::.:: 


;?' 


in, 710 


™ 










^ir*'""::::::::::;::- 


"■ "j;s90 










8,'m7 

iH,4;t2 


hb!^"::;::;:::::::':::;::::,::;:;; ::;■::: .:.::.:;::::::::■■:;■; 










2,fiM 




l.fiS5,«12 


24,flS7,»34 


IS 


si 


:,430,-140 

"wLfitfT 
SlO.TSl 

fRH;087 


47»,B63 
261,450 


011,.O45 
T-tsoO 


32,480,096 


July to Ssptemher, 1WI5 

octolmr to Deeembpr. 19ft,', 

.PanuiirytoMareh, 1!I0"1 

April to Jiinn,l«m 


11 


fl,(i4S,!(!« 

Fi! 148! S78 
«, 584,8.3 


8,981,.W 

7;52z!7on 

8,461,633 




1,BB5,»32 


24,B87,S34 


361.080 


'■"■•" 


3,420,140 


473,563 


611, 04S 









Dt separately reported prior to January, li 
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Imports into ^ 



THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 

i Exports from the Phii,- 



lotre cult vBtc 
,11 o her and par 



AlTother 
Arti lea b ought n he. 
Art works 

Bones boola hoins e 
Blaclang 

Stovo polish 



Bran mli 

Corn moo 
Oats 



Oatmeal 

UBcaronl retmlcelli etc 

Rje 

Wheat 

Wheat flour 



Cars carriages etc 

For eloam railways. . . 

For other railwaje. . . . 
Cycles, and parts ol 

All.other, and parts ol 



CelIlfloid,lliuinlanu[llcturoB ( 

Crockorj' - 

Clays and otlWT earths 



IS and watches: 

locks, and parts ol 

VatchoB, and parts ot. . . 



Copper, 



Cotton, and manufactures at: 

Manulsctures o(~ 
Cloths— 

CloaelT wo -on 

Wearing apparel 

Carpets 

Yam and thread 
OiiiltlDgs and tUqu^g 
Velvetoens and cord iroys 
Tulles uid luces 
Knltbtbilcs.. 
Wastfl, oops and mill 



Total cotton goods 
Chemicals, drugs, nnd dyes 



Copper, sulphate 

l^rai waters 
Medldnes, patent 



I0»,3e3 
10,259 



Iblands, by Articles, dugino the Fiscal Years 1903 to 1906. 

IMrOllTS. 



I Chemicals drugs i 



l6 ««6 fertUizeis 



109,437 
14,222 



1,092,56a 
lfi|l41 



8 vegetable 
sparto rubies e 
' I hemp et>. i 



Bags for sugar 

CorSage and rope 
Cloths and damasks 
knitted goods 
T lies and laces 
Wear ng apparel 
All other 

Total fibers 

including shellfl^ 
reah other than salmor 

Cod haddock, el« 

All nthar 

Mdcl>cre] 



Shellfish— 
All other 



Apples green or i 



Caoutchouoandgutta perclu 
hiss and glassware 

(JlasB packages paylngdi 
separate from contents 



Be and grape "ugar 



.11 other explosives 



Ilali I 

11 iks a d ski 
GoatsklU! 
Hides otc 
All other 

Hops 
Halsai 
Ink 
Ini 



nps 



51- 


"■S 


'"'995 


£8,204 


ss 


17,670 


191125 


79;007 


is 


33,527 
102,477 

1,076 
6,396 
33,30a 


oi'tot 

294 
49;S32 


41; 765 

1,659 
84,814 


J31506 


2SB,470 


2lil,064 


337 K4 










1896 


310 


694 


2,340 


U%7 


14,337 
22; 9« 


11,273 


8,418 


1010 


28,607 


24.231 


«wl 




» 


"s 


n 


3^302 


'''Z 


07,141 


jn isb 


S8;323 


^■,W 


AS 


7 2U1 
b7 9M 


54; 713 


!^',m 


3,80S 
48,532 


24uec 

14 049 


3,737 
62,718 


00,748 


hI!! 


12 60 
»39S 


14,043 
(13, £14 


7,300 
54,9(« 


AS 


54 1 


«,921i 


63,013 


ai,oa2 


09 


1,390 

i^aos 

26,089 


16,216 


IS 

848 
12,655 


110 920 


■"""II 

'360 

S;S 

2,470 
70,243 


i^cm 

1,743 

12,036 


26; 436 

126,005 
4 499 
16,621 


4,207 
70,188 
76,999 


423 
35,883 
93:884 

3!;^ 


18 991 
2283 

.^ 1£< 


O.'lM 
17,170 


14; 688 
102,012 


27 

f;SS 
'f.S 

»S,739 


" 21 
12 331 


2,2S8 

8,617 

54,532 

• 6,078 


11 


is 


MOB 




a>,282 


22,540 
8:284 
31:591 
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THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 

THB Philippine I^LiNna bt Article'" d riii the FiifAi 

IMPOKTa-CoBt nupd 



48 

1903 TO 1906— Continued. 



ARTICLES 




1904 


i»oe 

Dollars 


ISM 




DoJlar' 


Iron ana steel ^and manulao 










tures ol-Contlnufd 










Hoops band" and Bccoll 


1 m 






>0 


Ralls iort^wajs— 










Iron 










" Sloel 




z49;o«a 


■■■'227;ua 




_ Sheets and plates- 












■^SB7 




Mi, 44 


^l ffl 




27 S!U 


10' 631 


14372 




Structural iron and sfeel 


ifi-an 


49,580 


1113,(2- 


88 989 




l»t>43 


34,403 


40,893 




Builders hatdwara 






2.<1'J 




Sawa. 


aaoz 




32X6 




All other tools 


7fiOa3 


125,488 


105,584 


89 331 


CaiTheeU 


so 


,3K 
















fled 




24,040 


li«,St,9 




"Br. 












4,I0li 


4,1(03 


1411 




uom 




4fi,914 


5lt,313 


Firearms 




7lUl8 


8;952 




Total iron and steel 


15 9*1 


1,009,090 


l.llfl,W3 


01 234 












Cashrc^sters 


3053 


2,340 


2,510 


1238 


Electrical machinery 


vaa 


19,532 


184,334 


80 105] 


lAundry machinery 
Uetal vorkmg 


















Pflntlng preBsea and parts 










of.. *^ 


28 399 


8,791 


11,75 


3233 


SewinE maduneB. and part e 






39,KS 




ol.. 


1U348 


122,109 


50,553 


48 431 






53 
















Lcnomotiiss 




20,143 






Stationary 


31 113 


43; 148 


43^280 


-9 58- 


Bcdlera andpartBOfen 










ginea 








44 181 1 






43' (31 




20 9331 


Other machinery 


3693 


17640 


10:45. 


1 071 


21B953 


2S5,624 


266. «3 


200 9021 


Detached parta ot 




13fl;993 


119,409 


»,418 




587 029 


77(,020 


893, K5 


10 189 


N'allB and spikes 




















wik! 


43 000 


44,'S05 


33; 739 


24 1B1 


AU other iBBludlng tackfl 


11528 


3,184 


21,176 


18,380 


I'ipea and Dttliige 




i;«« 


«W,05( 


iStie 




IB 3-fl 


1 ,311 




9C1. 


Stoves and ranges 




1 ,022 


10; 412 




All other iron and steal mannfao- 












ii -00 


376,973 


430,3*. 


-■6 458 


G rand total iron and man 












i 90 «1 


2,412,030 


2,0415,123 


395 227 1 


Jewelry.. 


21- 307 


258,928 


160,10. 




Lamps.. 


28 C88 


14,750 




■n «. 




au5 


















orSlwr 


40 94G 


20,432 


16,112 


28 28" 












Pigs, bars and old 








5 626 


SToi..,...*...,.., 


2m 


ini 


2. we 


l\u7 


Leather, and manufactures of 










'"Xl'Jt^^ 




1,823 


2,«)4 




A^^thernpiJa- 










1387 


i,i36 


5,420 


4,728 


All other unmannlac 










tured 




88,12a 
















Boots and shoes 


Ml 363 


344,382 


368, b05 


336 552 


HamesB and saddles 




jfl, m 


10,560 




TraxOss \allse3 etc 




6 295 










3^625 


4i;445 


^126 


Lime.... 


317 


317 


242 


195 


Malt 




51,flS« 






Malt liquors 










Beer- 










In wood 














269|697 






All othfT malt liquors 


35 567 


38,113 


27.491 


31556 


Total malt liquors 


48B131 


310,411 1 278,732 


226 477 


Marbk and stct.- and inann 










'^mWp" rough in Blabs or 










blocks 


3»S7 


2.501 


' 


' 


Marble wrought chl».lod 




'■Z 






SM.M paving imwrought 










10 393 


9,177 


9,291 


5,567 



In shifts bars and In 

ManuEactored articles 
tin 

ManutHotniea ol 
Musical Instruments 

Plano' 
Allothe 
OilclothB 
For floors 
Ml other 

Animal 1 

Flah ol 

Lardol 

Whale oil 

W other 
Mi f>ralols 

lelrol uu orud 



Iteslduum 
\ egstable oils— 



a f pigraentf 
Carbon gas an 
?lno ana oil* 
Ail other 



re oil 
etlleorrssentaloiis- 

Peppermint oil 

All othor esaent al 

vegetable oils 
ipblack 



r and manufactun 



n fapturcsol 



I of 



Wrought 

Pajvr for printing pur 

WYippngpap^r 
Writing paper d en 






paper 






I araffln and 1 
I eri imor n 
I litod ware 



Freih 

Sait«d or piclded 

T,ardprod is anda 1 



\U other 
Uain produ ti 



Condensed! Ilk 



IMS 


ie«i 

105, Sl» 


1«0& 

40,486 


i9ue 


104 736 


57?036 


1 


13,H-li) 
35,520 


13,*«1 
37.880 


.^g^ 


5 031 


2,950 


s 


3.853 


17 110 


aS 


B;i 


g 


31 455 


nS 


36,127 


22,1? 


2 128 
2 0" 


:i 


793 


360 


2 341 


3,758 


2,008 


)28 


Sfi 


2.802 


760 


5]^ 


4B6;4S6 


13,447 
702.807 


0,170 


4U-7 


48,004 


37,190 


07,914 


4 418 


15,390 


10..140 


1U,985 




f,^. 






S^ 


34;064 


iJS 










30 MB 


^<Z 


4.287 


4,844 
28,023 


127 S?9 


ii 


m 


1,984 


!!?„ 


3,844 


833 


7,220 
196, «« 


J 691 


2,819 


452 
4S8 


300 


\^ 


73,820 
2.>;305 


.6,<90ll 


63,041 
3e;747 


29 OL. 


26, .684 


.W,.'!!!! 


34,815 


880 


' '322 


71.770 


58,108 


'VI 


'k^ 


3; 81 1 


8,623 

i;ioi 


003 23,'i 


400,800 


515,061 


400,977 


1^430 

•H 308 

82 


7,S 


SM', 

30,382 


2i;4DS 


83R 
1101 


499 

421! 


6,603 


389;015 
4,644 


l»lS 


.S'lSi 


14S;b14 


144^ 880 


Vi 


202 140 


1,025 
197,9ffl 


770 
20,288 

184,3,')3 


f 6.M 
*220 


(.» 


9.6; 042 




247 31* 


■Ji 


li 

-23^867 
7,4.W,738 


IS 

28i;«2 
4.375.343 



id with bottled beer. 
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Imposts i 



THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 
THE Philippine Islands, by Articles, ruHiNO the Fiscal Years 190.1 to 190G— Continued. 

I.MPO RTS-Con tl nued. 



ARTICLES. 


IMS 


W,3IK1 


iJoiiocj. 


i»oe 


ARTICLtB 


iMia 

24 705 
17 4l„ 


BoUars. 
18,324 
IS,.™ 


1005 

Dollars. 
16;502 


l»0« 


Rubber: 

Belting, boss, Knil IwxglnK. . . 


13,097 
03,2** 


DaUari. 
M,l|5 

i;645 
S,617 


Sallln« 

Wines 

In other coverings 
HpariiUngliquon 

Logs and othor 

""iii'S. «. „. 

planks 

Shooks- 
Au'i.ther 

'Ms. 

Manulacturas ot— 

Ordinary oases In which 
imported goods ar« 

dS^I^b and blinds 
Furnltnpp Dotelaewhera 

Tnmi^ngs and molding 
Wooden warp 

Manularturca of - 

Flannels and blauketB 
1 Wearing apparel 

Potal wool 

Zinc, and manufactures of. 

Ootd and silver: 
Gold— 


Coitora. 






Sumplea with commereial value. . 


I4,0S» 




4S2OT 


3304 
34; 841 


■IS 






10)454 




Shells and mnther-Df-pearl 






Te,S38 

m,m 


29,309 
250:3S1 


6B;670 
2:i4;27.'i 


'Is 


258 BL2 


268, ««3 


193,08* 


173,680 


YamandthrBftd 

Velvets and plushes 


8983 

"531 
79 0% 


















■ 709 
80, HO 

250,803 

i8,coe 








96,117 


13,681 






ti06,971 


.146.040 


490,721 


372,007 










29^472 
0,670 


7IW 


8,974 

14,716 
29,703 

4,630 


1^380 
2li:4S7 


"■S 




465 






4^171 
2,249 




!49 












6,530 








Spirits, distilled: 


lS}'?f5 
130:SJ4 


22,:«fl 
82! M2 

ioe,4wi 


20,408 
m598 


I4s:i8:i 




Whisky- 






««,090 

690 

4', 460 
90,907 


3,493 
7,608 
78,539 


3IS 




45,112 


Total spirits 


3or,6si 


227, S78 


2«S,70« 


199,52.1 


2,052 




4,072 
143, 117 

"1 

3,2CB 

1,194 
9,43a 

■! 

l.Stt! 
Il,7lil 

Rri,(iir, 

10^700 
9,8118 
99;ii3D 
3.093 


4,.T1« 
437 


4,62S 


0,404 
2,408 




Stereotype and elaolrotypo 
plates 


71; 8H 




■iOW 
10«8b 

116 057 


1^377 
41,020 

123; 105 


7,976 

11 






9,271 




i.S 




271400 
.TH.OOl 

'I'os 

.110 
S.OWi 

98 

70,000 
10,^, 109 

7i;774 

R,4.'ifl 


37;9S7 

.'1,027 
^ 275 

4.739 

07.130 
201 [4.1:1 

,'<n,is2 

2' 192 




Candy and confectionery. . , 


iS-S 


Trees, plants, and moss 

Toli««co, and mamilactures ot: 




289 182 


281,429 


183.459 


17B,7«7 


l,eftf 


20,468 


22,450 


21,222 
2,699 

12 WO 
25 600 


10,310 




1,983 
9 20,1 

"l.V 


24 




1933,435 
223 054 


1080»47 
104 t89 




^IdM-SiUv.::;: 


monBT 
l5ii^eta1«BonTrenoy 
All other article' not elsewhere 
speclflcd 

< rand total importation! 


1450 


r^lui-. 












xss'jsi"""" 


133,608 


ffaii?"--::::::::::::::: 


■".zs 


%lim 


30 990 988 
1,««3,«23 


25 709 260 
l,W.3,62" 



EXPORTS. 



Animals: 


3 


1 

2,510 ; 


1,280 












Bamboo, and manufactures of: 




79,600 

'' .10 
3,9» 
17,760 

2,552 




















































Books, maps, and engravlugs . . 


2, 122 


4,7B6^ 


3,880 












1,378 


2,793 








Chomtes^drnBs,dy.s,«to.: 






S; 


74i" 






.1,355 










'"■ot 


26, IIS 









rtUiMra 




1,232 








21,701,575 


22,146,241 

'357 

IS 

5, MO 
3' 202 


















7,771 
386 


4! 055 
30,767 


494 
















Fish: 


6,866 
12,648 


7,268 

4,517 
30,654 

2,527,019 








Fruits and nuts: 






4.472,079 






,,-.» 












fi;S34 

ss 

10,211 






40B 


9,910 




All other fruits, green or ripe . 


11.016 










PlMh 
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Allotber 
Glass and glasawa 



Iron and Bteel and □ 
Jewelrv and precloue at 



Leather 

Manu 

Metal camposltlone and m 



Psrallin and »t>>an 

All othsr 
Porfnmery and cosmetics 

a salted pickled 
pnjduetB 



THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 
THE Philippine Islands, by Articles, nunrxo the KiarM 

EX PORTS— OoQtinaed . 



Salt 

Spirits and wines 

Kum 

All other dlBtlllM 

l^ineEi 
Sugar and mnlasups 

Molas-^ 

birup 



Total t' 



45 

I J90a TO IHOfi— Continued. 



IWH 


leos 


""'■'■ 


Dcllari 


"S 


'"ao 




2ion 


t! 127 


2n», 


.S 


ia.« 


3 7™ 


«52< 


"•» 


4*. 


!S 


4000 


1 N04 
3 424 


100 349 
87 



\11 other tRHnuCactiir 
Matiogani 

AlfStlier uni 
Zinc In blocks 
All other article 





„,„.. 


Dollars. 


l»U« 




T, 


360 












30 

4,54* 
1.U3B 

24 






*^ 






m 










.,748 




2,9fi7 


4,977,020 


4,803, 8Wi 




2,725 


1,577 


002 UO 
SI- 144 
20I>BP 


1.031,940 

908;eM 


1,005,494 

lo;4M 
o;20« 


'■S;S 
i!:SI 


liffll-SS 


2.01S,2S7 


1.996,038 


2,389,899 




757 


680 


17 


2 41» 


0,748 

u'.m 


WO 
32; 930 


4V 

2,013 
309 


50 4j2 


" '350 

•?.s 

3.085 


'.!;S 

4,301 
48,217 




3,250 

7«,m 




ITS 490 

' till 005 
IB02 


4, 11^ MO 
2,427,707 

8;s«i 


18,340 
3,47S 




750 










w m jis 


f7.0ai,lg.'-, 


37.1Hi,B10 


32,871,239 



; FisoAi, Years 



„T,n„„„„c„,.»™,„. 


QiiEintitios. 


Values, 
"28,951 


1004 

Quantities. | Valines. 


C)ll,ir,titi,>«. Vfllm's. 
. DnUart. 


i9oe 






" o,raz 




Dollar!. 
















Imported from— 




U,46G 


IS 






























2,201 












.10,7M 


Animals: 

Cattle duf..no.. 


ffl,7Sa 


728,818 


36,828 


834,560 


30,266 ; 772,812 


828, aoa 


Imported from— 






S 
31,417 
4,0S2 


5!0 


'm ■ *,H7 




aon^ong'.'.'.'. '.'."','.''.'.. .. ".'. .,'jt"m>'! 


' ^ 


l,'lK8 

1;^ 


"•S! "5;!!! 


French East Indies... . .. ...i.it ,:..... 

Australasia tl^it..,io.. 


101 1 'i'.im 


^ 


£'S 


2, isi ' 48,*735 
188 1 9,M3 




^•W 


27,383 


499 1 ■■it.m 


406 


44,670 








Imported from— 




i 


149 


15,380 








1 1 109 
230 1 18,058 






168 


3;696 


22^1 


iii 
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THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 
1 Imported * 





_ .. . 


IMS 

Quantities. 


Values. 
0,322 


IMM 


IDOS 


isoe 

QoHQUtleB. 






QuantltlF.s. 


Valuer. 

DoUari. 
18,607 


Qnantltlea. 


Values. 
DoVars. 


value. 


Animalfl— Conibiuiid. 


^ 


137 




DoUars. 


Imported from— 








,!". 


„";S 


T, 


6,676 








:::dSt::no:: 


" 


e,322 










1 




24,215 




18.415 




24,406 


_— 


















Imported trom- 




,305 

■i 

'84K 




;3i5 

,148 
,876 




1,762 

fii 

1,861 




955 
















Gennany 






































afc.v;;::::::::::::::::::::::::::: 




















2;a30 




















ffiiSiiitMi»:::::::::::::::::::: 


dut.. 










467 


n^c;jsn;r^ai"-;s» 


ted matter: 




■^.^ 


- m.(m 




89 2OT 




2fi,644 


United States 










122,341 
4,150 




M,9K 
21,108 




12 174 
















ttw.. 














dut . 




78,403 




134,033 




142,071 





93,724 


'"""vXi'it^u. 






^,045 

4;07S 
3,730 
25,144 




11 

i 




45,299 
4110 

46,990 




22 322 














Geniiany 


























|PSLii- 






































China 










































99 981 ' 





165,392 




156,864 




132,832 


^■"^uXisu^ 






34,960 

26' 3% 
5;793 




33;004 
31,250 

11 




70,392 
27|67S 
3;331 

I'm 

3; 427 
4,824 




«,0S3 


United Kingdom 

^™"""' 
































































HongkonB 


























BrltlahEaatindieH 

Dutch East ItidteB 














.dut.. 














.iut .11,3 


775, «3 


96,03G 


496,464 


4S,fl96 


320,781 


31,940 


365,042 


39,346 


mported [roni— 


■I'm.. lb'; 


3131236 
9,720 

14i;i31 
227,221 


i 


is 

78,642 
1,672 


8,981 

11 


86.636 
10,428 


15;^ 
719 

"•1 


237,024 
5,844 

12;926 


6,390 


SiSf"^?-;::::::::..:;: . 


l'2!B 
339 




17,4« 




103,606 


— ~4a7ii5" 


121,164 


66,968 


97,008 


35,172 


Imported Irom— 


.dut.. hush. 
.diit-.buBh. 


9,214 


5,005 62,47.: 


as 


"o'm9 


,^,280 


33;245 


22,511 
12,021 


Macaroni and vcmiiuolli 


1,947. M8 


71^50 2,108,920 


] 77,305 


2, 455, am 


86,696 


1,670,673 


76,830 


Imported Iroui— 


47^570 
'228;633 


472 6,78f 
3,5« 1 ts)',m 


1 5isi0 
1 842,908 


16,774 
''^'65^ 


3,33( 
66,013 
IS.lBi 


I 12,440 
37; BIO 




United Kingdom 


....dut.-lba. 


m 






7;334 




...ilnt..bhl8. 




1 205. 8S7 




WHeftt flour 


; 188,20; 


727,950 




""•SKKS. 

United Kingdom 


...dUt..blllB. 


1 177, 39( 

i.oii 


685,29: 
28,89 


203, 44r 


: 8,U056 


149, 001 


613, 9«; 


107,102 

' 2C 




i 


^3 
















2,,? 


,,^ 




s» 


87,685 




tehEa«indieBV.v:::::::;::: 


...dut.-bhiB. 




371,504 
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I Ml'OHTS- Coirtlriu 



Imported tram— 

United Stales 

Uoitvd Kingdom. . 



Imported from— 

United States 

United Klngflom. . 



Con dies.. 

Impoited tl 



United StaWa 

United Kingdom 

Germany. 

Belguun 

Netherlands 

iiongkoiigV.' .■.*;::.";;;;;;;;;;;.■;; :;;;;.*!; 

BrJUah'iiast Indies!.. !..*.. "..!...! 

UHiriageE, und other vehicles, and parts ol 
For steam railways 

United States 

United Kingdom 

For other raliways 



Belgium .. 

CycLes, and parts of. . 

Imported from— 



irrlages and parts ol dnt 

Imported from— 



Celluloid, and manufacturea of 



Imported Iroin— 
United States 
United Kingdom 

Austria Hungary 



Imported from— 



Dennmrl 
China... 
Honglcoi 



Denmark dut. 

China dot. 

Hongkong dot. 



Imported from— 
United Kingdon 



Clocks, and parts of 

Imported from — 
United States... 
United Kingdom 
Germany 



Quantities, i Values. 
lifiHnrx. 



29; 1« 
148,947 



42,713 
2^ 88(1 



SO, 765 
3,023 
103, T7S 
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THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 



IMPORTS— Contlniied . 



Uocka watches and parts of— Continued 
Wa(oh«a and parts Dt 




dnt 


Imported (rom— 
uHlted Ktagdom 




dut 


Cocoa 


dut 


lbs 


Imported from- 
ITnlled Swtea 
i;nltM Kingdom 

Dutch East Indies 


dul 


Ihe 


(oflie 


dut 


lbs 


Imported Irom— 
IJmted Stalfls 
United Kingdom 

British East Indies 
DuCch East Indies 


dul 


ml 


Copper and mauufaefurei of 
Inpots l>ais and nbn ts 


dut 


11 - 


Imported Irom- 






United Kingdom 
Spain 


'Z 


11,: 






dut 


United Kingdom 




dut 
dut 


Hongkong 
Itntiih East Indies 




dUt 


Cort. stopperq 




dut 


ImporWd Irom— 


















Cotton, and manufactures of: 






'"•ja'sss. 


dut 


.lbs. 


Cloths- 






Import«d Irom— 

United States 

United Kingdom 

Ofirmany 




.S; 
















A^ri^iiui^v;^ 




■SS: 


ITongkoug 

lliSlahEast Indies '.'.'.'.'. 


|!: 


LooarlyVovnn 




.dut. 


""SXS'Zi. 






United Kingdom 




















'rtlit' 


B3tShEaBt"indi»;:::: 




'int. 



\alues ^ Quantities i Vulues 



QuanUUes. Values. 



30 SU 
160 I3H 



Quantities. Values. 



W,4CS 

"38,202" 
374.332 
61,480 
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AKD FROM THE PHILIPPINE Isi 
;lEa FHOM WHICH iMPOitTED AND TO WHICH E: 

IMPORTS-Continued. 



49 



ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES. 



Cotton, and inuiulacturee of— Continued, 
URDDfHcturee of — Continued- 

Wearing apparel 

Imiiortsd Irom— 

United Kingdom'.'.'."!;!!!! !!!!;;;!!I!!diit!' 



Spain 

Monlk^A^'.'.':;;!!!!:::..: 

£iS&^'E'a,'t-l'ndi^^ 






Yamandthmad 

Imported from— 


dut 


.ll>a 




dut 


"ll^ 








AUBtria-Huneft^ 


diit 


.lbs 


SSSr^'":^:-!:::!!!!! 


dui 


:K 














United S«Jtee 

United Kingdom 




dSt 












'"'ffiSi'Ss... . . 






United Kingdom 




n 












iiii 


■"'SSg.'KS. 






United Kingdom 




dut. 














11 f 


Imported (mm— 




... 



'aate, cops, and mill , . 

United States.. 
United Kinadon 



ClKmiicals, drugs, and dyes: 

Mineral walerB, and other nonatiio! 

Imported (rom— 

LTnited States 

United Kingdom 



Quantities i \ 






Medidnei, patent and proprietary dut. 

Imported from— 



toss 179 

II aM4 

1 54e2Hb 
101,330 

52,aSl 
12il,748 

35, «2 
2e7,S3l 

IS.IJCS 

l,IJ73!se» 

igs,33s 



m, «« 

121, AM 
12,089 
184,331 



6,674 
3,778 
3U,21S 

~^067 



3,333 
1^217 
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THE COMMERCIAL PHn/IPPINES IN 1906. 



tncH Impohted a 

1 MPOUTS-Contiaued. 



.„■„„» ..™C0.,„K,.S. 


IMS 


IMM 


IMS 


IWM 


QuanUtiea. 
259,472 


Values. 
7ai,M2 




Values. 


268,129 


Values. 


160,292 


Vahws. 


Cheniloals, drags, and dyes— OoDtliiued. 




DoBarj. 


95^383 


Dotlara. 








H•m^o^gy///^\'/"//^"V/^\'^'.\"'.'.^.at'.'.Iba'.'. 
Brittsh Eaet Indies dut-.lbs-. 


Km 


370,025 
2ii;286 


23; 857 
130,006 
14,869 


254,770 


43,693 

IB6;493 
26:381 


139,319 


2:387 


'1:S 
"',:S 














7,«8 




6,398 




10,013 


















Imported Irom— 




1,3M 




229 
81 




i;hi6 

1,830 






















































Earthen, stone, and chjna ware: 




93,766 




69,303 




06,412 




102,0(1 




















1 

Is 




13,769 

IS 

IS 

46,413 










^•^ 








34,576 
















1^ 






























































50,188 




31,016 




26,203 


















Imported from— 




3,715 
is; 490 
91962 




S;E 

8 566 
2,492 
S,S!4 

3.101 




2,789 

e'.'m 

ti 

4^404 




























































































1,888,927 


294,414 ■ 2,465,741 I 282,074 


2.443.223 


244,439 


2,656,128 








China...!" frfle..doi.. 

Hongkong (ree.doi.. 


1,881,050 


293,813 2,461,702 
799 ; 3,971 


281,529 


2,437,933 
5,290 


243,909 


2,651,274 
870 


»,ig 




358 


2.'i,0115 1 390 


29,660 


355 


28,742 


714 


25,698 


Imported from- 

United Kingdnm dnt..tonB.. 


m 


24,534 


11,091 


s 


6,978 
20; 606 


266 


7,700 


Spain dat.tons.. 


e 




171 


18,459 


460 


17,797 






23,067 




11,972 




21,334 


















Imported Iram— 




1,240 
«84 




3M 




2; 266 
405 

'784 

'S 




63 










































5,889 
13,148 
















1,480 
B,411 
























































Fibers, vegetable: 




74 439 




«,™ 




n,»i 




58,689 














Imported from— 




315 
36,123 

'Is 




AS 




2,471 

Sffi 


































































Manufactures of— 

Yam and twine aut,.lbs.. 


111,708 


21,463 


1M,43S 


17,570 


106,949 


23,991 


116,061 


.14. 


Imported trora— 


2,017 

»,m 
a; 195 


12,517 


11,090 
4,819 
33,056 
13,279 


1,276 
6,788 


7;779 
66; 881 


14,255 


J 


United Kingdom dut..lbs.. 

Oormanv dnt . .lbs. . 

Spain dut..lbfl.. 


19,652 2,708 


China dut..lb8.. 


42,681 1 9.877 


Bags for sugar dnt. .no... 




12,009 


B,890 


380 1 349,536 


19,126 


1.005,406 79,007 


Imported Irom— 


25,572 


12 


















278 


349,136 


19,104 


592,022 










Cordage and rope dnt. .!b«. . 


140,2*8 


21,899 j 263,BS8 


33,527 


311,101 


42,663 


368,187 


'■■•" 


Imported troin- 


17,281 
73; 765 


3,060 52,036 
12,186 8*; 169 


SSI iJ:S 

1.543 25,567 
13,282 40.860 


3,840 
fl;417 


24; 303 




Oetmany .dnt..ib8.. 

Spain dut..lbe.. 


a; 877 
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IMPORTS-Contlnnad. 





IVOS 


IWM 


1806 


loot 








valuea. QuanUties. Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Fibers, rMetablB— Continued. 

Cordage and rope— Con ttnued. 
Imported trom— Continued. 

China dut..ll)a. 

i3K'«iii«:;::::::::::::::ffi::S:: 


3,262 


DoUars. 
189 


H5 


Dollars. '. DoUaTl. 
7 81S ^9 703 13 932 

6 1 61 SOS 4 099 


Vm 


DoUara. 
10,677 






153 0^ 




10^ 4r 1 61 75 




48,7S5 


Imported from— 




i'i 




1|j 


484 
31 295 
2390 

2;! 




""'i 




















«;06l 












172, «31 




Dried, smffluid, or eured-Cod, haddock, halLe, and pol- 


nt.oss 


11,867 


234,OT1 


14,337 


11,273 


138,961 


8,418 


Imported Irom— 

SSISS.ni:::::;::::;:::;:::::::S::K:: 


28,178 


'902 


109,604 
32,884 
49, %6 


.'5,904 107,4.17 
2,355 1 15.993 


8,52 


16,429 
14,600 


5,658 
1,204 


Denmark dnt..lbB.. 


42;315 ! 3,178 




io!m4 

5: 038 












1.093,984 j 71,971 


flfle,685 , 30,019 1 825,656 


41,603 


1,348,160 67,441 


Imported f torn- 
United HtflK.a dut. .lbs.. 

United Kingdom dut. .lbs.. 

Japan dut. .lbs.. 


283,591 


33,823 


1,501 72 44;S30 


2;32S 


1,077.369 54.91S 
•23s)lBO 10|7fl9 










40,328 




"^United 'sStee dut.. 




17,003 
12,714 




23,399 
3803 

lis 




21,184 

s;270 




22,759 


































3; S3 


OlBSa and claBsware: 

Window glasa dut.. 




14,964 




11,382 




10,244 




~^ 














■-EXfSi «... 








1,041 

1 




'1 
















7,238 






304 




































3,332 
41647 




iS 






"I'Mfl 


Chhia dut.. 










All other dut.. 


1 2Bo,an 




178,337 




124,021 




125,996 


Imported from— 

United States dut.. 




IS 

19^314 
37,287 

is 

3,323 
10,301 




18,030 




12,40« 
15,175 
40,780 
12,678 
1^138 
2,565 
2,303 

12.327 
























1 

i 






43;4S8 

II 
















































S;ffi 






















Japan dut.. 













Gunpowder and exploaiveB: 


^ 


11,60» ! 1,806 .13.807 


4,287 


823 










liol 35 


1 


50,688 


3, WO 
70.18S 


256, ;94 






435,473 1 43,138 


35,383 






Imported from— 


1,160. 23fl 


313,612 3B,lg 


S.Z19 


3,541 


2; 683 


2,382 


Germany dut. .lbs.. 


41372 


-^t;^^' 






130,920 






B3,8S7 












Imported irom— 

United States dut.. 


H.M2 




15^ BIO 

.!i| 

4,151 




7,880 
1|^ 

'665 

80,678 




7,82r: 

21,717 










i|m8 




467 


















1,559 ' 36,782 


3"l(ra 


4,33» 


2,070 


37,633 


Imported from— 




S 1 Ti 


1.328 39,392 


2,677 
1,368 


Ii 


' 24 




British East Indies.. ;:::.::::::::;:.'::;;dSt::^:: 


"^'Z 










' 
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IMPOBT^I-Continued, 



AKTICLEB AND COONTKIES. 


.dut..Ib8.. 


lOOS 


IBM 


- 


1B06 




Values. 


QmntHles. 


Values. 


qnautitlM. 


Values. 


QuanlitieB. 


Valnea. 




47ft, SBI) 


DoUari. 
48,218 


91,717 


B,186 


149,103 


"fi. 


22,374 


DoBars. 






Imported Irom— 


iM 


12i24S 
26; 987 










1,307 






.dut..l1>s.. 


52;72« 


5; 791 


44; 704 


18,191 
6;069 






. 20,97B 


Km 


lints and oapE. 




258.189 




118,862 




102,612 


















Imported Irom— 




2l't«0 

1B.1I3 
M.OM 
26,610 




48,639 

. 15, IBB 

10,449 




10,386 
9 689 
40,214 
12,035 

12;i8e 






United Kingdom 
























i^i 














&-■■;:::::::::::;;:::;:::::::::;::: 












101230 




























■•""ff' 














82,262 




54,532 




77,636 


















Imported from— 




6;2S8 




36,274 




sIoiB 














































4,670 


Spain 




























12,381 




8,078 




7,394 


















Imported from- 




B,750 
'500 




3,189 
1,949 




'S87 
363 














































Spaln 














..dut.ibs. 














3,168,961 


' S4,062 


3,610,816 


61,074 


5,101,918 




3,078,938 


_ 49,616 


Imported from- 


88,222 
39,2S6 


31,417 


222,242 


4?;!^ 


2,905;'m 

64,453 

1,585,490 

206, 13 

92^052 


231627 

l|281 
3,355 


69,288 
2,120,168 

7971261 


1,478 










B76,li6 


10,308 






;:dirt::bl: 

;;si;l::: 




Chlna ^. 

Hongkong 


18,936 


2.3I? 


fi'.m 


'899 


bars and rods of atael 


1,940,458 


43,164 


1,872,124 


68,852 


1,203,236 


28,180 


.1,308,621 


31,691 


Imported from- 

United StfttOB 

UnltBd Kingdom 

^n^oy 


,.,t:s 
as 


1,410 
4,764 


345,960 
841706 


8.120 
20 828 

6 531 
is; 489 


162,765 


3,703 
12,870 

71940 


as 


2,108 
14,313 
1,664 






2B,Jfl5 




24,040 




66,680 




















IniportBii from— 




13^775 
7,092 




iii 




17,439 




■ 




























91328 














"Si. 




6,721 




4,108 




4,603 
























3;i7S 




2,| 




2.^ 
































































80,393 




67,794 




46,914 




















""•SSSiKi . 




3;410 
4; 376 




10,938 
2,666 

48B48 
5; 132 




































































7,378 




19,532 




184,334 




86,106- 














Imported from— 




■■i! 




16,269 




177,314 
2,829 


































































24,aia 




14,989 




26,030 
























10,690 




7,048 
1,656 
5:.47 




6,583 
9042 
7;fl04 
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THE COMMEKCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 

Jtt ISLPOHTBD AND TO WHICH 
1 MPORTS-Con tinned . 



ARTICLES AND C0UNTRIK8. 


1908 19M 1906 


™ 


Quantities. Valufs. Quantltlps. : Valups. , Quantities. 


Valines, 
°20,'^ 


Quantities, 


V.I.... 


Needles, pins, pens, hooks, hairpins, and buibWi instni- 




Dollars. 




Dollars. 






















Impocted Irom- 




: , 




3,012 










11 




11;B24 












































Pipes and fittings diit. .lbs. . 


«17,8B0 3(1,534 j 2,773,181! M,65li ' 4,611,979 


IOIi,li56 


1.675,577 


80.603 


impor^dt™™- ^^^ ^^^ 


S;S 




S;S 


1,184,847 
380,747 






io;o49 




415,274 














993 


5,813 


379 


0,450 


1,041 


16,870 


498 








™^UaitadKSigdoni dut_.t<.n3.. 


877 


'iM 


3(» 


4,808 


1,030 


'2I8 


^ 


0,998 














2S,3»9 




8,791 




11,757 


















Imported from— 




26 904 




3' 082 




10,103 
1,332 




899 






B85 


























19,620 




21,372 




39,258 


















'""'S^t^i's^^tls dut 




'*;^J 




",:Z 




ts 






























Rails tor raUways.Btcol dut. .tons.. 


15 


6W 


7,082 


240,089 


8,618 


227,11.1 


341 


I1.2.W 


Imported from— 






74 


98; 172 


7,m 


^:^ 


273 
27 


8428 




10 


434 


3,681 


1.138 


Sheets and plates— 


8,003, sad 


224, E97 


9,l.'i4,87S 


237,m 


10, 218, .550 


246,744 


10,443,522 


281921 






"■SKd"Ss. 




2l7|e3! 


139,334 
8,931,868 

7;iir 


. 4,991 
109 


4S,7a;i 

' OS^DSO 
I56;2«« 


^'i 


317,543 






'''"■''Z 




SS™ :: S::E- 








94S,OS7 






19,681 


678,297 


14,372 


804,929 




Imported from- - 

83gSl!a.ni:;;::::;:;:::::::S::E:: 






Z'^ 


4,388 


320,708 
$20; 9^4 


6,208 


120,487 i 3,095 


120,026 
482,1100 
28;60» 




Steam enginsB, and parts of— 




9,959 


260 










S 3,8*5 


, 


20,143 


6 


23,]« 


8 


18,371 


.. [ 3,M5 




13,«B3 





22,143 


I 


1,196 






6,«6 




















12 i 9',m 


59 


43,148 


27 


43,290 


79 


79.582 


a 


12^948 


1 


3li,7li6 
2'm6 


49 
20 


02,428 
13,785 












4S,IS3 




47,044 




107,086 


















2; 812 








42,1S1 
48,300 

3,273 
6,119 
5009 
2:232 




9 889 














^t?an^^."'"'::;::;::::;:;:::;::;:::dS: 














4.928 








&oi,^v;::::::;:::::::::::::;:;::::drt: ::::::::::::::, Km 






















2,30S 


























110,348 




122.109 




iO,S53 


















Imported Irom 




80,iR9 

..;a 




24,^-1 
288 

fl6,ll2B 




22,870 
2; 375 




20ri9 


























^™rt^Han^-.^::::::::::::::;::::::;:::;:dS: 














Mi 1 m,m 


806 


49,580 \ 2,873 


183,827 


1,326 


86,9!» 


Imported Irom— 


298 

707 1 M.m 


96 


9 766 1 332 


8S,87l 
3', 629 


723 ' 42 341 


Germaiiy dut..tons. 


5,849 


1,408 
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THE COMMEKOIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 



IBS FROM WHICH IMPORTED A 
IMPORTS— Continued. 



ARTICLES AND CODNTRIES. 




190i 


1*04 


.«» 


1S0« 


QoantJtiea. 


Vshies. 

Dollars. 
3,693 


Quantiaea. 


Valnea. 




Values. 


Qu^titlea. 


Values. 


SuKarand braady mitohinBry du 

Imported Itom— 






n.'we 




DoUars. 
10,455 




Bolters. 






4GD 
3,243 








106,717 


~ 


1,203 
10,009 


United Kingdom du 

Germany Sa 

Import«d ftoro— 

United Kingd^;;:;::;;;:;:::::::;::::::::dS 

Oemany du 








17,646 




















76.033 




125,488 













is; 763 
2i;821 




55,678 

Is 




67,367 


























^i'm 
















6D3 


20, ni 


1,037 


48,631 


m 


34,696 


^%M 


— 


United states dut.no 




- 


"■"g 


,.« 


"•g 


=S 


■;;s 


? 


^'^3. 






1.867,316 


4,1,000 


1,930,074 


44,7fi2 


1,541,723 


33,739 


1,087,599 








Imported {rom— 

United States dut. .lbs 

United Kingdom dut-Ibs.. 

Oermany dnt . .lbs, . 

France dut. .lbs. 


m',m 

1,33» 


12,067 


886,188 
319; 297 


!!:S 


l,O0S,465 
27;B20 


2«l,fl43 
3,867 
7; 876 


iS 


10,762 
^'656 


Wire and wire cables dut. .tons 

Impoftfld (torn— 

United States dQt..ton8 






19,043 


302 


34,403 


443 


40,893 


307 












6[513 


US 


14,546 
10,389 
4 321 
3; 527 


53 


25,877 
6,814 
3,162 
2; 409 


109 
89 
56 


;S'^ 






Opmiany dnt-.tooB 

Spain dut..tonB 

Detached parts nf other machinery and machines . .dut 

Imported (rom— 

















7B,69S 




130,993 




119,460 




68,418 






22,606 
36:305 
2,343 


. 


IS 

24,049 




74,560 

1:?. 




38,358 
10; 957 


United Kingdom dot 

France dut 


































Imported from— 






219,952 




285,677 


~^=~ 


287,044 










80,953 
68,921 
13,079 

217.307 




113,634 

30;88i 
47,877 

258,928 




24; 781 
27,086 

■5S 




124.079 
25,032 












Germany dut 






















«;816 


Spain dut 

Jewelry dut 


















- ■ = 




""■SffiiKii 




8,S42 
16,338 
182,680 




5,076 
12,861 
231,858 




118; 104 




20,292 
39,933 
80;281 


?~T;;-::::;;"::;:::;:;;;;:::;::::::!S 

""'united SUtes dut 

United Kingdom dut 

0«™«Jiy dut 


























28,973 




...» 




23,582^ 


28,070 






3! 514 
16; 386 




2,291 
9; 842 

344,382 




3,711 
a; 502 
16,247 

366,60.5 




fZ 
























Leather, manulacturcs o1: 


7SB,Defl 


541,370 


46S,785 


438,511 


~— 


— ^ 


Imported from— 




40,670 
5,998 

II 

I'oai 

li 


73,604 
779 

"i 

12,^ 


46,867 
1,903 
28.079 

27; 702 

Is 


86,486 

3; 647 
210,431 
14,559 

8,931 
1,494 
1,469 


101,409 
939 

'960 
277,705 

8; 704 
a; 716 


7,li45 

173,613 
2093 
3,160 
5,^ 
'975 




United Kingdom duL.pre 




7.803 

6;i70 

13,097 
5; 804 


Is 

1,669 


Franoe dut..prs 

Spain dut..pr3 

Austria-Hui^ary dut . .prs 




6,018 




^'^8 


Bee'rJnbottloB diil.doi.. 

United States dut..do7.. 


241,768 






269,897 


186,346 


251,230 














43; 418 


4; 282 


206,519 










12,435 
50,041 




24,694 


24, 7M 
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THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 



IMPOBTS-Contlnu 



Importe'J Irom— 

United states dut..ll)) 

United Kingdom dut-.lbf 



United Kingdom. 
Germany TT 



I nit»d Slats 

Imported Jroni— 
United btates 

DuWh East Indi 

Imported from— 
United StatOB... 
United Kingdon 



Germany 

A uetrla-Hnngaiy . . 



Paper lor printing purposes 

Imported Irom— 
Umted States 
Lnllsd Kingdom 
Oermanr 



V rapping paper 
1 mported fron 



dut ll>8 

dilt lbs 

dut Iba 

dut Ihs 



Writing paper s 
Imported tr 



eaded papers dut. 





I»0» 


IWM IMIB 


I9M 




Quantities. 

133,609 


V 

BaUars- 
8,701 


Quantities. 
229,089 


Values, j QuftuHties. 

Dollari. 

13,849 ! 223.001 


Values. 


Quantities. 
289. 4W 


Values. 




13,'4liG 


DolbiTi. 
■ 18,265 




3s:2in 


20S 

2,m 


76,384 


8!870 1 13i;0S7 
2,660 ! 75,052 


e^soo 


29,572 
128)723 


ii 






44,687 




35,520 




37,836 






















6.658 

ihIstb 

2,149 




j i 












■Sis 

2,1B» 




4,764 
16,784 
2;S42 




,^'^?^ 






















Tm 




22,008 I 5,3S7 


4«,890 


1 
14,126 114.742 


13 44- 


68,604 






32, «3 


5,120 


45,005: 13,440 1 lil,696 


12,936 


67,8^.5 


8,899 




8,295,633 


652,362 


1,6S4,2M ; 486,3(1.5 


9,290,606 


792,897 


4,570,918 


358,317 




2,828,'2e4 
2,9Bli,92fi 


325.57« 
2B3,9fi1 


■-•,379,440 ! 246.519 
2,304,219 . 238,762 


■iS 


302) H2a 
46,«56 


'■il 


272,231 


e. 


68,397 


24.604 


123,664 48.134 


116,845 


37,190 


20.5,885 


67,914 




•iffi 


2;047 


in,«5 j «.^ 


104,482 




270,344 
13,292 
1,646 


60,911 




72,026 


40,989 


71,475 ! 32,688 


.17,932 


37.1*2 


116,860 


35,924 




1,011 


37,^ 


6^:^! ^;!^ 


17,949 
92,036 


28,'4ie 


91 ) 546 


2a; 184 






247,241 




251,243 




250 120 




203 895 




















35,245 

11 

.1,667 
92,28S 




38,399 




■«,647 

7i;324 
50 253 
44,210 

'671 
9,108 

89,571 






















33 885 
40,073 

73,820 


























































2,634,63] 












1,763,007 


2,421,532 


1,772,408 


'^l 




1.787,831 
4ilfil 
lis, 640 
100, 271 


55,863 478,265 
1,962 84, «4 

l.%fi01 621,738 
3,463 218, 2.^0 


3; 759 
21,604 

19; 811 
1,498 


1.108,526 
It60|716 
269 i 90') 


36.309 ; l,02>l,8i)« 
1,274 ■ 80,328 
20,004 i 30fl;378 

I8;fl84 j 12fl;f,22 
6,245 i 127,129 


8,276 
4,809 




139 204 


6.136 1 49.5,969 ■ 2fl,.105 l,.112,740 


5.5,906 > 990,672 


31»,747 




21 ffi7 

20 262 
21,B46 


251 

i 


66,036 ' 4,443 
43,296 . 4,4a3 

127,036 1 6,257 
74,969' 3,187 

136,066 6 340 


.Wl,«18 
134; 984 
103; 143 


11 
6;5i7 


198,040 
19,595 


9,745 
4,00fi 

5)323 






7fl,«)7 




74,723 




71,770 






















25,360 
5780 
9,386 




!'Si 




27,««3 
5,330 

23; 219 

i;6R4 












































36 




1;S 




























































29,015 




25,1184 




30,546 




34,615 
















7^895 








4)945 

SS7 
10,523 












'f, 

8,411 










































1;^ 
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THE COMMERCIAL PHILIPPINES IN 1906. 



IM POin'S— Continued . 



TtTJCLES AND V 



luipurted irom— 

UnlledatateB.... 
Umlad Kingdom., 



Japan 
Perfumery and 






Hongkong 

Austcalada 

B*oI, oannsd 

Imported from — 
United States . 



ci^na'.: 



Imported trom— 

United Ststea 

United Kingdom. . . 



cEina! '. 



. . .dut. .tbi 
...dut..lb! 
...dut. .lbs 



■■•SSd'ffii. 
















iDlported trom- 

unitedKiVdom::;::::::::: 

florniany 

FrancB 





...dut,.lbi 
..di]t..lh! 
..dut..lbE 



United StsWa rtiit..llii 

United Kii^om dot Ibi 

gp«n dut..lb( 

China dnt..lb8, 

11 other meat products dut..lbi 

Imported from— 



Snit^Tl 
China.. 



dut..lbi 

dnt..lbi 

dut. .lbs. 

dut.. lbs. 

dnt..lba. 

uttor dut..lb( 

Imported from— 

United StateB. dut.Jba 

United Kingdom dot lbs 

Germany dut.,lb«. 





,» 


i Dollare. 
1,873,034 100,637 




or. 


,».' " 




QuanUties, Values. 

DoOari. 
1,838.720 1 137,430 


QuantltiDB. 


Valuea. 


Quantities. 
1,037,415 


Values. 


3. 


1,071,871 


BoHars. 


65,487 


■; 




fS,S37 

20;i513 
82,618 


405,409 1 27,493 
15,350 1,093 


|:S 


19,783 
24; 717 


5;322 
2l0,73fi 
173,808 


26,844 

17,589 
18,012 


t. 




83,308 


; 75,474 





87 677 






^ 




i 




9,331 




IS 

988 












If 


I- 




i;228 














*■■ 


IK 


17,119 


i« 


20,091 


™ 


19,690 


133 


20,208 


i. 


■A 


670 
8,201 


2! 

9f 


4,548 


23 


7,216 
3,254 
S;3S1 


i 


6,706 














38,382 






J 




J3.SM 




35,858 

lli742 
23,451 




"'i 




10,209 
































988,169 


82,165 


2,736,284 


204,262 


10,379,978 


491,289 


7,914,618 


411,240 








2,735,253 


204 2M 


88 
10,379,890 


.„5 








998,166 


82,155 


7,914,518 


4U,24U 




175,095 


20,68b 


2.19,579 


23,433 


116,121 


11,605 


227,736 


21,190 


a.. 


109,399 


U,522 


238,697 


22.959 


116,206 


11,354 


220,708 


20,506 




65, 1« 


7,768 


82,311 


11,135 


163,304 


20,649 


69,471 


10933 




48.284 
2; 728 


!:| 


50,340 
16,278 


6,261 


134,616 


16,204 
'631 


46,238 
10,952 
4,082 


6,^ 
■701 




1,54S,«3 


155,130 


1,477.063 


167,181 


1,439,635 


148,914 


1,203,605 


144,689 




108,448 
21; 393 


13,504 
30.013 
2,028 
3.912 
08,908 


11 
848,126 


18,594 
41; 666 

g^'l08 


231,721 

IS 


i;922 


101: 5S3 
16, 4« 

808; 766 


2;S31 


a.. 


38,028 


5,728 . 59,418 


7,642 


409,628 


24,928 


379,276 


20,2B6 


a.. 


If.m 


3A^7 


40,241 


km\ 












409, K28 


24,928 


379,276 


20,288 


3.. 


2,792,463 


185,894 


3,722,227 


262,140 


2,983,064 


197,988 


2,871,099 


164,357 




ia,'i,26G 

24)596 
2,4»;g54 


15,432- 
IB?; 617 


3, 392; 838 


15,581 


19:621 
2,615,725 


'IS 

2,^ 


211,493 
35,181 

2,558:214 


1,721 






157,443 





140,453 




140,012 




133.589 




34,890 
11,113 
60,591 

16,164 




40; 576 




42.823 
11,894 




38,097 






68:792 










i:m 






^i;o43- 




IS*, 332 


48,401 


251,848 , 56,583 | 


392,221 


81,736 


310,244 


70,630 




'686 


741 

Is 


21729 


487 
4,092 


ii 


3'^ 


468 
10; 789 


iS 




102,022 


25,047 




274,958 


52.5B6 


253,874 


53,984 
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Imported 



iND Exports op Principai, AttncLEa op Mebchahdise 
1903 TO ]9CH>, SnowiNO Principal Countbibs prom 



PiULiFPiNF. Islands di 

n TO WHICH EXPOHTED- 



IMl>ORTS~C 



ARTICLES AND COUNT EI F.S. 



I QuBntitl«s. ' Values. 



inported irom — 
Ui^tedStatoB.. 
United Klngdoii 



,..dut..lbB 



liDIlc, condeaBed 

Importfld (rom— 
United Statas... 
United KlngdoiE 

Italy..:::::::::: 

SwiliBrlftna 



HoDBkong 

Japan 

British East IndlPi 
Dutch East lodlPS 
French East Indlni 



Belting, hoaa, ondhagging.. 
Imported from— 

Uailed IQr^om 



..dut..lbB 
..dQt..lba 
..dut..lha 
..diit..ltia 
..diit..lbs 



Imported from— 
United Statw. . 
UlUtsd Kingdor 

Germany 

France 

lanufactures of: 



Imported Irom— 
United States.. 
United Kingdon 



...dut..l 



-■"^ ::::::::::::dHt::ibs: 

Hongkong -. dut..lhs. 

elvet and plushes .jut. 

Imported from— 

4 Kingdom dut. 



fSennany,, 



...dut.. 
...dut..' 



mported from— 

UiUted States 

Unltfid Kingdom.. 
Oermany 



monsoap dut. .lbs, 

mportf d from— 



823,129 



SoOara. 



DoUars. 



3,419 

in,3M 
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IM POUTS— Continued. 



ARTICLES AND COUNTRIES. 



AU other 

Imported [rora— 



'hliikv 
i inporWd tri 



dm pi galla 

dut p( sails 

dut pf galla 

dut pi galls 

rtut pi gam 

lint pi gall 

lint pi galW 

dnt pt galls 



tt-iiidv:;::::::: 

Clilnft 

Hongkong 

BritTab Enst Indies. . 
Canada 



. .dot. .pf, gall) 
. .dut. .pt. galls 
. .dut. .pi. galla. 
..dut. .pi, galla. 
. .dut. .pi. galls 

. .dut. .pi. galls. 



Hi>i«ko^ dut..lbs, 

CAudy and confectionery dut.. lbs. 

Imported Irom— ^ ^ ,^ 

UiUted StBt»B! diit..lhfl. 

United Kingdom ''''*■-'!"' 

France dut. .lie. 

Spain dut..llis. 



Imported from— 



...Ibfl 



...It)! 



Hongkong 

Brttlsh'Biist Indies.. 



Imported from— 



dut..lh8. 

!'!!dut!;il>a! 
...dut. .lbs. 

..dut. .galls. 



Vegetables: 

imported trom- 



2,SS.5 

'82« 
8^,1)58 



23,160 
156,840 



3,a09 
is; 010 



Hongkong dut.. bush. 



Imported Irom— 

United Stales 

United Kingdom.. 

<Mim'."'.'.'.'.'.'. ..'.'■'. 
Hongkong 



ities. I Values. 



quanUtles. 
1.^,778 



10, W7 

20! 717 
5,207 



80,085 
10,1)03 
23,671 
628,075 



3.D02 
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ISOS 


ISO* 


m. 


■906 






Vai^,. 


QuatiUtles. 


Values, 


Quantities. 


value. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


VegetablBB-Contiimed. 

Potatoes Ir«,..bU5h.- 


17ft, 657 


DoUam. 
12„,60B 


225,409 


173,327 


a)i,«3 


454,101 


DoUars. 
146,76! 


Import<d from— 


38, lis 


*•- 


51,784 


«,,« 


174; oai 


2«,S12 
9.928 


53,178 










' 3,26S 




20;7B6 


joo.sin 


360,724 
6,038 


'923 
7,889 




*,eio ^s,TO 








Canned TPgefablcB dut. -lbs.. 


1,7«,710 


103,700 


1,324,35(1 


71,774 


1,15.3,426 


63.182 


1,260, I4t! 


66,848 


--aa'S;; ™...,. 

United Kingdom diiL-bs. 

l&iiidV.v:;::;; ::::: : 3S::l!:: 


b;iioi 
ie?:?o1 


4,630 

52,002 

'562 

9,124 


673,210 

19,303 
452,602 

92,647 


2, .529 


24,271 
10i;393 


'433 

6,ira 


13; 414 
10,357 

6;i69 


31,092 

is; 520 
w,035 








99.530 




73,264 




98,000 




81, WG 












Imported f roin— 




is;™ 




12,Sfl4 
8,860 

as 




7! urn 

1,245 
10,B7S 
18,293 
W,041 




16,395 
























































^^^ 












^'■'"st^i 


«79 


23,689 





18,324 


413 


72.063 


31 


3.290 




'"■^St^'X^ dut BT.ton^ 


103 


1,3;2 

lai 


n 


1.033 


1 


450 
















80 


4S;895 








17,291 








J ''™ 


Win™: 

In bottles dat..doi.. 


13,804 


55, 22* 


5,435 


29,364 


6,166 


20,882 




33,547 


United States dut-.doi.. 


•1 


I'm 
a! 380 

42,388 


140 
3,461 


lioii 


257 


2;; 950 


52 
5,013 


'■«6 


Qenoany dut..doz.. 




Spain dut..d0B.. 




457,192 


154,415. 


490,16/ 


202,458 


350,051 


126,493 


323,059 1 101,039 




Importod Irom— 

United Kin^oro-V.;;.";:::::::::::::dS:: ^s:: 

Germany d1"%''" 


8, HO 


3, MS 


4,029 

208 

1,777 

s;2sc 


J,9S7 
195,578 


2,1.58 


I.ISS 
2;M2 


5,056 


2,487 

06,722 
1,424 


?^r"::::::::;::;:::;;::;::::;::::r::!ri:: 






«,lfl0 




34,841 




36.713 




39,056 












Imported from— 

UnitfdStat*8 dut.. 




i^osn 

23,411 




i^l 




996 
32)liS» 
















057 






















36,350 


Wood, and manufactures of: 




7,113 


■ 






96,217 


~ 


14,680 














""^-rXi'^;^ dut.. 




6,0« 




12,810 




^'1 




11,216 




















481 
8,408 
58.365 












:i2fi 
515 












































1;"64 




9,ifr7 


172,646 


13,974 


250,803 


23,082 


334, SB 


18,774 


344,023 




Imported Irom— 


1 

110 


1 

7; 676 

3e;rt57 
1:795 


11,513 


170,338 


lfl,219 

1 


"'S 


■•■1; 




German; dut. .M ft.. 

Spain.... dut..Mlt.. 


9,915 
7,«(i:l 
2,084 
26,114 




^i9 


4,044 
'40s 




CWna dut..MIt.. 

BrltTsS East Indies dut.. M ft.. 


i!:i 


l'9.36 
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AKTICLKS AND COUNTRIES 




itm 


■•« 


im 


ISM 




Values. 

Dollars. 
72,«6S 




Valitea. 


Quantities. 


y.m^ 


Quantities. 


Values. 






"o2,™ 




DoBars. 
67,315 




DoUars. 
















Imported from— 




'11 

IS 








1;S 

10,027 






United Kingdom 
































Auatiia-Himgarj' 


































i^^bEsHi,^^ 


























dut 
















112, S38 




110,731 




90,061 




















Imported irom— 








19,603 




39,232 
10|e59 






United Kingdom 






ii 








13,419 
























Wool, inanufBCtures of- 




10,6S6 




16,367 




20,237 




S.379 




d„t,. 














2,616 




J, Oil 
1,398 

4:308 




3.702 




307 










































dut 
















36,706 




«,920 




23,821 




40,212 














Imported from— 




3,8»3 
3,289 
■J2,224 

46S 




2,211 
14^ 




3,790 

2^669 
6;334 






uniwd Kingdom. ::;; 












2,499 
























Hongkong 


























Cloths, spun or twilled 




116,057 




123,105 




50,961 




50,787 












Imported troin— 




Ii 




IS 




10)030 

13, ens 

8)94B 






United Kingdom 

German J 




















































Belgium 
























2:in 


















30,466 




32,460 




21,222 




















ImporMd Irom— 




5,S94 
4,33J 

1,S07 




I'fllB 




1,976 






Unilod Kingdom 












im 









































Enportod to— 

UnilPd States.... 
United Kingdom. 
Germany 



I'ortugHl dut. 

Russia dut. 

Honghotig dut. 



B vegetaWo, 
Exported 



United StHtea.. 
Gennany 



iS^.V 













254,681 


79,500 


329,984 


151,782 
















20,970 
2:972 

Ii 


8,100 
28,000 

2 260 
36) 3K 


67' If 
28)773 
160,330 














^^ 






















l^^ 
























215,193,333 










. .lbs. 


4,473,029 


119,341,605 


2,527,019 


82,797,227 


2,095,365 


115,851,913 


4,043,115 


II.H 


17, 242; 212 
e;48i;245 
108,418,421 


444)439 

263,780 


383,680 
7,064,960 

"■Si 

1,113:300 


146)846 

63,610 

1,903,297 

12)522 
24,720 


452,118 
611,108 

99)737 

14,573 

326,037 

2,809,360 


91)300 

'669:391 
28 800 

1)440 

2,730 

5,708 
74,454 






:t 


89,322 718 
242,640 


89,952 
369,635 


-s- 


516.001 
4.927,601 


as 

16,717 
197,539 


1)§^ 












;:ihs: 


11,319 


256 


4,6^;J^ 


i;^ 

114,727 


'£.., 


130, 1.W 


21,701,57.^ 


129,712 


21,794,060 


128,564 


22,146,241 


110,390 


19, MO, 7611 


tz. 


70, 526 
50,968 


12,314,312 
7,877,618 


68: 939 

1 


10,631,591 

fl:679:0ftS 

10.678 

36,377 


72,19fi 
48,856 

73 


12,954,515 

7,936,650 

6,000 


2:| 

i 


11,168,226 


S: 


94 


240,269 
14:868 


22,270 
28.770 
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'M WHICH Imported a 

EXPOBTS-Contt nijed. 



.„,.„., „.o,„™™,,s. 


,.» 


1904 

Quantities. Values. 

231 "33,'«i7 
970 161,100 

1)242 217:149 
1,000 104.947 


,„. 


IMC 


Quantities. 
180 


Values, 


Quantities. 

lis 

1,796 

'1 

2,009 


11,000 
67,230 
312,041 

1.15; 194 
20,000 
333.20a 


Quantities. 

236 
i;648 


Values. 


Hemp {mantliD-Coiithmeil. 
Exported to— C<inUnued. 


.. . .d«t..tens.. 


Dollar 1. 








Hongkong 


dut.-tons.. 


3,859 


J.T7 




BriWali East indies 


dut..toiia.. 

dut.-tons.. 

dut..H>n3,. 




.MistralHsin 


1,820 


316,661 


Mwuey : 








1,878 


lSf.219 


2,277 


219.064 


tnv. 

tiw. 








Exported to— 

Unitwl Kingdom 

Japnti 










•■z 


■ts 


^'m 
























Bags 




m 




4,955 




















Exported to- 












1,471 
44,378 
























f"^- 








































.50,033 


23,013 


35,603 


















^'"dXi^^te. 










l!i,090 
IB, 434 

'.50il 


8,551 


33; 406 




United Kingdom 


\^-^- 
























free.. no. 












Italy.."::::;.::::: 






















5,003 


103,789 


4.724 


103,247 


4,209 


100,349 


5,009 










Exported to- 


5fi 
' 31 


2^880 


4,i 




400 
' 27 


1,300 
71,704 


44 
4,674 










aerroany...- 


-■■■■■£S- 


2,000 


Spam 


:;:.:. ..rn»..& 








137,369 








32,527 




















Exported to— 




S5,984 
2,035 




10,5.16 

'i,m 




1.5,645 


























































244 
























Shellsr 

Mother-of-psarl 




g9,S58 




80,932 




02,G14 


















Exported to- 




125 




3,.'«) 
74:707 


















900 
96;»34 








88i317 






































Sugar and molasses: 


24«,1S1,M7 


;;, 055,111)8 


H15,709,4»» 


2,.W8,B07 


2.511, 542,082 


4,977,020 


277,3f»,222 






a,,,.,,,.. 




Exported to- 
United States 


ass; 

77,m,S25 


'153^982 
30»,e90 
8811,282 
1.2I»,485 


26,032,.™) 


3.54,144 


1! 101, 057 
42,891,973 
08,513,990 


^■'22'l« 
837; 431 

1,337,168 
mi, 782 


10,090,0118 


200,104 


iiongkoi^"::::::::::::::;::: 


::::::::::&:£: 


20,27S,358 
03,374,090 
.'W.42f,,537 


45.5,809 
1,060,817 
807,003 


8.5,905,385 
107.797,909 
7,480,860 


1,619.020 
















■"""^^s 




947, .'iM 




9118,809 




971,177 








dirt. 


- ' 










Exported to— 


3,8«C 
128,211 




1,795 

1.5' «37 
a5,;t74 
2,(i04 

ik 

8,340 

98,759 
a7C,154 

i7;5fl9 

109,985 




•11 

19,028 

1 
1 

i 

l.»;S22 
10,847 
10,676 




^^ 














■■■■■■ -i 
































Auairta-Hungary. . . . 
Belpum....?..- 










































Is 

5fCs01 
i55,628 
5; 809 

'1 
















































































::::;;::::::;::& 
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EXPOUTS-ConUnuBd. 





1908 


■„ 


1906 iwe 




ftnantlUea. 


values. 


Quantities. 


Values. 


Quantities. 


Values. QuanUties. 


Values. 


Cisara— ConHnuod 
Ejiported to— Continued 

Ca^a dilt 
ArgBntlna d t 




CoHors 

S 130 
8''2- 

8S36D 




3064 
13 39" 


DoUar 
10 640 




J)o!kiri. 

10,"(l4i 

8,124 

119,817 


l-™i 


^630 108 


00 TO 


10 044 290 


1021 »40 


16-7«260 


100.5 404 


21 360 992 


1 458,658 


^''united States dut b- 
United kingdom lut b« 
□ ennaay dut bs 
France dut bs 
'jpaln dut ba 
AQStrtB-lIungary dut bs 
Belgium dut ba 
Notlierlands dut bs 

c&l"'^ ^H* j;« 

liongkong dut ba 

niftlsli East Indies dut ba 
Dutcb East Indies dut hs 
H'gypt dut bs 

S"'- Is f; 


\3m 

14,024 499 

709 9MB 
576 JIO 
193 019 
i 209 
( 358 

Bl 027 
3384 
101 522 


50 440 
40 103 

374 

"1 

1 tH- 


11 
o9 0&! 

"11 

ii 

lit 


Mb 405 
47 771) 

683 
1 230 


,^3l| 

VI 139 

220 400 

103 4A1 
»799 

329 740 
122 06 


%M1 
t 4o0 
11 lis 

!| 


221 12 

44 238 

12 453 120 

45 448 

iSS 

39 890 
'2B085 
2T) V 


13' 000 

Sii 

I'M 

22; 102 
16,297 



Total Values c 



DoUara 
20 390 



C3 21 

flO"3 
110 42" 
210 562 



.„.„ 






„,«„ 








IMPORTS 






E.;o«.s 


" 


Dut abb 


DoOara 




Forpgn 




_ _ 


Free 


Dut able 


lotal 


Domestic 


Foreign 


lotal 


neHar 




Dollara 
























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































2 b40,449 






































































!S« 








































































7 48 689 




69 613 





















I other Spanish possi 
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Total Imports into akd Exports from the Philippine Islands dukino the Fiscal Years 1900 to 1906, by Principal Articles, 

IMPORTS. 



Anlmala: Cattle 

Broadstuffa: WJiBat fl( 



Copppr: Ingota, bars, i 



(lUs... 

llbe..; 

WoUa. 

(lbs... 

idoUs. 

Manoiacturea ol dolls. 

Manuluotuted iilotb dolls! 

Wearing apparel .dolls. 

Yam and thcead ffons' 

.411 other dtiUa! 

Chemicals, drugs, and dyes; Opium Idi^iis" 

All other dolls! 

Earthen, atone, and china ware dolls. 

i^'ibeis, vsiBtable: Umuauulactiued dolls. 

Monuiaotured dolls. 



Glas 






Qulactures o(: lion, h 



R'"" {dX. 

Builders' hardware, sawa and tools dolls. 

Uaohlner;— Seeing: maehlnes doUs. 



All otV., „ ,_ 

All other nmnulacturea of Iron and i 

Jewelry - 

Ijeuther, manufactime of: Boots and b1 



...dolls. 



Malt liquors: Beer in bottles 

All others .'dolii 

Mnaicalinatnimenta... dolls. 

Oils:yinBral-Illuminatin«... {^I{|; 



Vegetable— Olive. . 



Paints, piements, and colors 

Paper, and inanulactures ol 

ParalHn and wax 

Provisions: Heat products— Beef, f 



. . .dolls. 
...doUa. 
...dolls. 



All other meat products, ii 

•airy products— Butter and c 

Condenaed milk 



-e.; 



bber, mannlacturea ol dolls 

E, mauulacturas of dolls 

irlts, distilled [Sniff""' 



Qrand total doll 



79,000 

si'.om 



22?, 9 13 
as! 000 



ZiS.OOO 
31^000 

»oo,ooa 



S,093,2S8 

Ii9,000 

0,5M,B13 



142, UUO 

'203' 000 

29^000 

us! 000 



373,759 
1,S«;B71 
1,7(12; 131 



6,578.000 
88,000 
a.'^.DOO 



257,000 

20f000 

258' 000 

' 54' OCX) 
8,003,560 
225,000 

ti',(m 



l,fil0,630 
2,7ft2!«3 



32,972,000 
2,077'000 



00,000 
2H4!olO 



731,000 
G0>]0 



168,000 

2,735' 284 
204,000 

1,560,374 
178,000 



] 47.190 
2SS.000 
0,lvB.5:>l 

S03;(100 



45,000 
151,009 
720,083 

4,i3e!ooa 



10,37[>,!i78 

i,0O2[83g 



173,811 
l,29«'6Si 



137,000 

IW^OOO 
64^000 



60,302 
34,000 
70,000 
139,000 
410,000 



318,000 
113,000 

3,770,781 

284,000 

304,361,232 

4,37fl,fl00 
100,000 
372, OCO 
127,9511 
200,000 

2,oi3,i:ii 

94,000 
174! ooo 
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AKTICLEB. 


1»00 


m. 


,». 


IMt 


iwt 


imt 


IWW 


AntaaiB- HMSHiMamules /"•— 


i,£ 


.,s 


,,£ 


.,5 


Is 
Ss 

'SS 




B b uteri oi H jn°"' 






















S 

iiaMooo 

"11 


Si 
"11 
11 

Is 

sa.m 


"is 
■sss 
"i 

"IS 

ss 
"sii 

31 


;1 

'■!!!:S 
1 

sa 

»as 

IE 


Si 

ss 
"■■Si 

•S:S 

■e 

as 

''^:i 

s 










110 399 




"'ISSoo 






Fruits «,a„u»:Copm p,;; 


"iSS 


Ilidosmrt-klds ii'";- 












'HS'^^'^'' IX 


...m,' .,0(« 




'!;S:B 
•iB 

is 

mi 000 


=»,«'S 




tetii S- 


°Ss 


Wood: Cabinet -oodH rl„in.. 


iSS 












'«:!!! 


,ss 


23,953,00* 1 33,120,000 j 30,231,000 


32,363,000 




BuUte,«nd.n«ie: 














"■'•'■"> 


"■•'■"■ 




30,576,0«, 


"■"'" 






— 
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